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HENRY LAURENS IN THE LONDON TOWER 


N the summer of that dark and memorable year for America, 1780, when 
| the leaders of thought and the leaders of armies were alike groping 
in a dense cloud of agonizing uncertainty as to the future of this country, 
Henry Laurens of South Carolina, ex-President of the Continental Con- 
gress, was commissioned by that body to proceed to Holland and endeavor 
to borrow money there, or anywhere in Europe, on account of the United 
States. A packet belonging to Congress was in Philadelphia, the fast-sail- 
ing brigantine, Mercury, commanded by Captain William Pickles, and in 
the general impatience for speedy relief Mr. Laurens hurriedly embarked 
on her, with the expectation of being attended on his voyage by two frig- 
ates and a sloop-of-war, as far, at least, as the banks of Newfoundland. 

Henry Laurens was at this time fifty-six years of age, a Christian gen- 
tleman, of large means, of well-known mercantile experience and integrity, 
of fine personal presence, varied learning, and many accomplishments. 
He had previously resided a few years in England while superintending 
the education of his sons, and was personally acquainted with many of the 
leading statesmen of Europe. Before sailing he asked the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs for a copy of a paper that had been drafted by Vanberkel, 
the Dutch Minister, and William Lee of Virginia, as a possible form for a 
treaty between the Dutch provinces and the United States when the inde- 
pendence of the latter should be established. The original instead of a 
copy was given to Mr. Laurens, as it had never been read in Congress and 
was of no special value or authority whatever. He tossed it into a trunk 
of miscellaneous papers, chiefly waste, intending to look over the whole at 
sea and discard what was worthless. The frigates failed, much to the dis- 
appointment of Mr. Laurens, to join the Mercury as a convoy, and the 
sloop-of-war was soon dismissed because it was an exasperatingly slow 
sailer and wasted valuable time. Shortly afterward, on the bright morn- 
ing of the 3d of September, a British man-of-war, the Vestal, of twenty- 
eight guns, was seen bearing down upon the lone vessel, and before noon 


the Mercury was fired upon and forced to surrender. As soon as escape 
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was found impossible Mr. Laurens hastily burned or threw overboard all 
his most valuable documents ; but the trunk of odds and ends was left, and 
had not his secretary reminded him of some private letters within it, would 
have been esteemed too unimportant for destruction. -As it was they 
scrambled its contents with some confusion into a long bag, poured 
in some shot and threw it into the sea. The British sailors saw it and 
fished it up, and the unauthentic draft of the treaty—the project-eventual 
of two gentlemen in their private capacities—was subsequently made by 
Great Britain the basis for a declaration of war against the Dutch. 

When conducted to the Vestal Mr. Laurens offered his sword and 
purse containing about fifty guineas in gold to Captain Keffel, who re- 
fused both somewhat gruffly, saying: ‘“ Put up your money, sir, I never 
plunder.” It was some ten days before the vessel arrived at St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, and during that time the distinguished captive was treated 
with the utmost courtesy. ‘Soon after we anchored,” wrote Mr. Laurens 
in his diary, ‘‘ Admiral Edwards sent his compliments, desiring I would 
dine with him that and every day while I should remain in the land. The 
Admiral received me politely at dinner; seated me at his right hand ; after 
dinner he toasted the king; I joined. Immediately after he asked a 
toast from me. I gave ‘George Washington,’ which was repeated by the 
whole company,-and created a little mirth at the lower end of the table. 
The Admiral, in course of conversation, observed I had been pretty active 
among my countrymen. I replied that I had ‘once been a good British 
subject, but after Great Britain had refused to hear our petitions, and had 
thrown us out of her protection, I had endeavored to do my duty. While 
I was at Newfoundland I never heard the term vede/ ; and as occasion re- 
quired I spoke as freely of the United States, of Congress, and of indepen- 
dence, as I had ever done in Philadelphia. Nine captains of British men- 
of-war honored me by a visit, and every one spoke favorably of America, 
but lamented her connection with France. One of these gentlemen ad- 
vised me, upon my arrival in London, to take apartments at the new kotel ; 
‘then’ said he ‘ we shall know where to find you.’ I smiled and asked if 
there was not a hotel in London called Newgate? ‘ Newgate!’ exclaimed 
two or three, ‘they dare not send you there!’ ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ I said, 
‘wait a few weeks and you will hear of the hotel where I shall be 
lodged.’ ” * 

On the 18th of September Mr. Laurens sailed for England in charge 
of Captain Keffel, and in ten days landed at Dartmouth, whence he was 
driven in a post chaise with four horses to London, They arrived at the 


* Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, Vol. I. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTER WRITTEN BY HENRY LAURENS ON THE “‘ VESTAL.”’ 


[From the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.] 


Admiralty Office late in the evening of October 5, from where Mr. Laurens 
was sent under a strong guard up three pair of stairs, in Scotland Yard, 
into a very small chamber. Two kings’ messengers were stationed at one 
door all night, and a subaltern’s guard of soldiers at the other. Mr. Lau- 
rens smiled at this unnecessary parade of power, as he was so ill at the time 
that he could not walk without assistance. The next day he was con- 
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ducted to the secretary’s office and examined before Lord Hillsborough, 
Lord Stormont, Lord George Germain, and other notables. Lord Stor- 
mont conducted the examination, which was very brief, and then told Mr. 
Laurens that he was to be committed to the Tower of London on “sus- 
picion of high treason.” Mr. Laurens asked for a copy of the commit- 
ment, which was not granted. Mr. Chamberlain, Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, who was present, said, “ Mr. Laurens, you are to be sent to the 
Tower of London, not to a prison; you must have no idea of a prison.” 
Mr. Laurens gracefully bowed his thanks and thought of the “ new hotel” 
which had been recommended by his friends in Newfoundland. He wrote 
in his journal: “ From Whitehall I was conducted in a close hackney 
coach, under the charge of Colonel Williamson, a polite, genteel officer, 
and two of the illest looking fellows I had ever seen. The coach was or- 
dered to proceed by the most private ways to the Tower. It had been ru- 
mored that a rescue would be attempted. At the Tower the colonel de- 
livered me to Major Gore, the residing governor, who, as I afterwards was 
well informed, had concerted a plan for mortifying me. He ordered 
rooms for me in the most conspicuous part of the Tower (the parade.) 
The-people of the house, particularly the mistress, entreated the governor 
not to burthen them with a prisoner. He replied, ‘It is necessary. I am 
determined to expose him.’ This was however a lucky determination for 
me. The people were respectful and kindly attentive to me from the be- 
ginning of my confinement to the end; and I contrived, after being told 
of the governor’s humane declaration, so to garnish my windows by honey- 
suckles and a grape-vine, as to conceal myself entirely from the sight of 
starers, and at the same time to have myself a full view of them. Their 
Lordships’ orders were ‘to confine me a close prisoner; to be locked up 
every night; to be in the custody of two wardens who were not to suffer 
me out of their sight one moment day or night; to allow me no liberty of 
speaking to any person, nor to permit any person to speak to me; to de- 
prive me of the use of pen and ink; to suffer no letter to be brought to me, 
nor any to go from me, etc.’ As an apology, I presume, for their first rigor, 
the wardens gave me their orders to peruse. And now I found myself a 
close prisoner, indeed; shut up in two small rooms, which together made 
about twenty feet square ; a warden my constant companion; and a fixed 
bayonet under my window: not a friend to converse with, and no pros- 
pect of a correspondence. Next morning, 7th October, Governor Gore 
came into my room with a workman and fixed iron bars to my windows; 
altogether unnecessary. The various guards were sufficient to secure my 
person. It was done, I was informed, either to shake my mind or to mor- 
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THE LONDON TOWER AS IT APPEARED AT THE TIME OF MR. LAURENS’ INCARCERATION. 
[from a rare English print in possession of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.) 
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tify me. It had neither effect. I only thought of Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
solation.” 

One of the curious features in connection with the imprisonment of 
Mr. Laurens in London Tower was his being compelled to pay rent for his 
little rooms, and find his own food, fuel, bedding, and candles. When the 
situation became clear to his perceptions, he said to his jailor, “ Whenever 
I caught a bird in America I found a cage and victuals for it.” 

The experiences of Mr. Laurens in London Tower were of an interest- 
ing as well as of a thrilling character. He was ill with the gout and other 
maladies when he entered his prison, but no medical attendance was pro- 
vided, not any of the ordinary comforts of a sick room were allowed him, 
and it was more than twelve months before he was granted pen and ink to 
draw a bill of exchange to provide for himself. He obtained a pencil, how- 
ever, from one of his humane attendants, and frequent communications were 
carried by a trusty person to the outside world. He even corresponded 
with some of the rebel newspapers. His son Henry, and some other visitors, 
were permitted to see him occasionally for a few moments at a time 
under cautionary restrictions. But just as he was gaining a little in his jail 
limits he unluckily fell in one morning with Lord George Gordon, then a 
state prisoner, awaiting his trial, who invited him to walk by his side. Mr. 
Laurens declined, and returned immediately to his apartment. But the 
governor hearing of it, through one of his spies, made the accidental meet- 
ing the pretext for turning the key closely upon his American prisoner, 
and Mr. Laurens was actually locked into his little apartment forty-seven 
consecutive days. General Vernon finally heard of this, paid Mr. Laurens 
a visit, and gave orders that he should “ walk when and where he pleased ” 
—within his prison boundaries—and on the 22d of February (1781), he 
walked abroad for the first time since the 3d of December. 

Richard Oswald used his utmost efforts to obtain the release of Mr. 
Laurens on parole, offering to pledge his entire fortune as security, but 
the lords of the realm would listen to no such propositions. Overtures 

‘of various kinds were made, however, through Oswald and others, to Mr. 
Laurens which he resented with much spirit. On one occasion he was 
told that if he would “write two or three lines to the. ministers,” and 
barely say he was “sorry for what is past, a pardon would be granted.” 
But the response from Mr. Laurens was quick and decisive in the nega- 
tive. When advised “to take time and weigh the matter properly in his 
mind,” Mr. Laurens exclaimed : “ An honest man requires no time to give 
an answer where his honor is concerned.” 

When his brilliant son, John Laurens, a young man of twenty-seven, 
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and the hero of many a deed of valor, appeared in Paris, in the spring of 
1781 as a special minister of the United States, to negotiate a loan from 


The Right How The EARL of HILLSBOROUGH. 


France, there was a_ sensible commotion in the British atmosphere. 
Oswald hastened to tell Mr. Laurens that the event ‘‘ would prove very in- 
jurious”’ to his interests. Manning wrote to him that his “confinement 
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would therefore be the more rigorous, because the young man had now 
openly declared himself an enemy to his king and his country.” Oswald 
suggested that if Mr. Laurens would advise his son to withdraw from the 
French court, it would be extremely well taken at the British court. Mr. 
Laurens replied to both that his son was of age, and had a will of his own ; 
that he was a man of honor; and while he loved his father dearly, and 
would lay down his life for him, he would not sacrifice his honor to save 
his father’s life, and he applauded him for it. 

A full year rolled round and still Mr. Laurens occupied the little 
rooms in the Tower. On the 8th of October a message was brought to 
him that provoked his hearty laughter. The governor sent a man to collect 
497 los. due to the two wardens for one year's attendance upon the 
prisoner. It was such a grotesque claim that Mr. Laurens answered with 
cutting satire : “‘ This is the most extraordinary attempt I ever heard of! 
It is enough to provoke me to change my lodgings. I was sent to the 
Tower by the Secretaries of State, without money in my pockets (for 
aught they knew). Their Lordships have never supplied me with a bit of 
beef nor a bit of bread, nor inquired how or whether I subsisted. It is 
upwards of three months since I informed their Lordships the fund-which 
had, up to that time, supported me was nearly exhausted. I humbly 
prayed for leave to draw a bill on Mr. John Nutt, a London merchant 
who is indebted to me, which they have been pleased to refuse by the 
most grating of all denials, a total silence; and now, sir, when it is known 
to everybody that I have no money, a demand of this nature is made for 
£97 tos! If their Lordships will permit me to draw for money when it is 
due, I will continue to pay my own expenses, so far as respects myself, 
but if 1 were possessed of as many guineas as would fill this room, I would 
not pay the wardens, whom I never employed, and whose attendance I 
shall be glad to dispense with. Attempts, sir, to tax men without their 
own consent, have involved this kingdom in a bloody seven years’ war. 
Upon the whole, sir, be pleased to deliver to the governor as my answer ; 
‘the demand or application you have made, appears to me to be extraor- 
dinary and unjust, and I will not comply with it.’” 

Within a day or two Mr. Laurens contrived to insert an account of this 
transaction in the newspapers. It appeared so amazing to people that 
many refused at first to believe it; but Mr. Laurens found means for con- 
firming it. The idea of changing his lodgings became an amusing topic for 
some days. On the 25th of October, while the news of the capture of 
Cornwallis with his entire army was crossing the ocean, Mr. Laurens pen- 
ciled these lines in his journal: “I have been so unwell since my confine- 
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ment as to be deprived of appetite for eating; yet, for the honor of the 
United States I have kept up a well-spread table, paid a guinea per week 
for marketing and cooking, and had three full suits of new clothes made, 


LORD GERMAIN. 


[Copied through the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.]} 


which J was not in want of... . Maladies increasing upon me; my 
money expended ; nothing to eat except what might be sent to me, which 
I accounted as nothing and which did not come every day. An account 
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of my wretched condition appeared in the public prints, which, I was in- 
formed, gave the administration much uneasiness, and brought loud re- 
proaches upon them. Sir John Dyer, commandant of the Tower battalion, 
inquired of the people of the house, ‘if the printed accounts were true.’ 
They answered. in the affirmative. He went to Governor Gore and ad- 
monished him, ‘if Mr. Laurens should die you would be indicted, for he 
has been neglected.’ The governor was alarmed; made a virtue of neces- 
sity ; came immediately, and in language to which I had not been accus- 
tomed from him, offered to go to the Secretaries of State with any message 
I should be pleased to send. I replied: ‘The Secretaries of State, sir, do 
not want information; it is upwards of four months since they received 
my representation and. prayer for the use of pen and ink, to draw a short 
bill for money. I have also been a man in authority, Governor Gore; I 
have treated British prisoners in a very different way from that which I 
have experienced ; their Lordships have been fully acquainted with my 
conduct by British officers, and can give proof of this. I thought myself 
an humble man before I came here, but I now find I had mistaken 
myself. I am one of the proudest men upon earth; I will not condescend 
to apply to their Lordships again.’ The governor withdrew and looked as 
if he was of my opinion, that I was a very proud and saucy chap. I was 
neither ; I spoke not my own, but a language becoming the dignity of the 
United States. I was very sick; this is truth; but I was in no danger of 
starving. I might have had as much money as I wanted from Mr. Oswald 
or Mr. Manning; the latter had a considerable balance of mine in hand. 
I had a large sum deposited in France, but I had resolved to drive their 
Lordships either to make proper provision for me, or to allow me the use of 
pen and ink to draw upon John Nutt, on whom only I would draw. In 
the evening the governor returned; said the secretaries had considered I 
should have the use of pen and ink. The next morning, October 30th, pen 
and ink was brought to me, and taken away again the moment I had fin- 
ished a draft on Mr. Nutt for fifty guineas. The bill was paid.” 

On the 25th of November the tidings reached London of the surrender 
of Cornwallis. Lord Germain was the first to read the dispatch. Lord 
Walsingham, Under-Secretary of State, being present, the two entered a 
hackney-coach to save time, and drove to the house of Lord Stormont. 
He joined them in the vehicle, and the three drove rapidly to the resi- 
dence of Lord North. The prime minister received the news, said Ger- 
main, “as he would have taken a musket ball in the breast.” He threw 
his arms apart. He paced wildly up and down the room in the greatest 
agitation, exclaiming, “It is all over! it is all over!” Parliament reassem- 
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bled two days later. The speech of the king was confused; but he still 
insisted on prosecuting the war. In the debates that followed, Fox, 
Burke, Sheridan, the youthful William Pitt, and others assailed the min- 
istry and the war as no ministry had ever before or has ever since been 





LORD STORMONT. 


[From copy of an engraving of the original painting at Caenw-od.} 


assailed. The city of London entreated the king to end hostilities; and 
public meetings in every part of the kingdom expressed the same wish. 
In the House, resolutions offered for the discontinuance of the war were 
defeated by a small majority. 

Mr. Laurens soon became aware of the anxiety of the ministry to get 
rid of him; but the dilemma was’ in the difference of opinion as to the 
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method. Mr. Laurens would not accept of a pardon; and Lord Hills- 
borough argued that his condition could not be changed from a state pris- 
oner to a prisoner of war without the intervention of a pardon, and only 
as a prisoner of war could an exchange be negotiated. Edmund Burke 
used all his influence to abate the severity of treatment and secure the 
release of Mr. Laurens. The opposition, in the sharpest of language, 
condemned the course of the administration in regard to Mr. Laurens. 
Lord Stormont at length softened sufficiently to make inquiries concern- 
ing his health. About the same time came news across the water that the 
son of Laurens was the custodian of Cornwallis in America, and that his 
treatment of the humiliated nobleman was exactly the reverse of what his 
father had experienced in the Tower, locked in the very prison of which 
Cornwailis was governor. From that hour severities were transformed 
into civilities; and on the last day of December, 1781, with health greatly 
impaired from his fifteen months’ confinement, Henry Laurens was taken 
from the Tower in a sedan chair, and was henceforward free. It had been 
arranged that he should be liberated on bail, his trial to come off at the 
Easter Term of the King’s Bench. He was carried to one of the inns of 
the court, where he was met by Lord Mansfield, and the formalities of his 
release settled. He was never brought to trial, but, on the contrary, was 
treated with consideration and deference. The Duke of Richmond sent 
for him, and discussed divers plans for coming to a right understanding 
with the United States. On one occasion the duke remarked, “ Suppose, 
Mr. Laurens, we were to grant you independence—” “Grant, my lord 
duke!” interrupted Mr. Laurens. ‘“ We have independence. Who can 
take it from us? Great Britain may, if she pleases, acknowledge it.’’ The 
duke paused a moment, then said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Laurens, I will not dispute 
about a word. I will say acknowledge.” 

Lord Shelburne, upon coming into office, secretly consulted Mr. Lau- 
rens with great frequency. At the desire of his lordship, Mr. Laurens 
went to Leyden for an interview with Mr. Adams, while Oswald visited 
Paris for a conversation with Dr. Franklin. When the tidings of Mr. 
Laurens’ release from the Tower reached America, Congress at once placed 
him on the Peace Commission, and he was with his colleagues in Paris 
when the preliminary treaty was concluded. Through the generous 
courtesy of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, our frontispiece, this month, is a 
superb portrait of Mr. Laurens, after Copley’s painting. 


Aah ff amd 





SOME ACCOUNT OF PICKETT’S CHARGE AT GETTYSBURG 


The morning of July 3, 1863, the third day of Gettysburg’s battle, 
opened with both armies in apparent apathetic quiet. About the centre 
of the famous “Horse Shoe” occupied by Meade’s forces, immediately 
to the left of the cemetery, a knoll projected out a little from the general 
direction of the Union line. This knoll was crowned with a growth of 
small oaks constituting a prominent feature of the landscape. The slope 
of this knoll towards the enemy, and for a little distance to both right and 
left, was held by the Second Division, Second Corps, under command of 
General John Gibbon. In it were three brigades, that of. General Alex- 
ander S. Webb, on the right, Colonel Hall in the centre, and General 
Harrow on the left. 

There was but one line of infantry from the left up to Webb’s position 
where one of his regiments had retired a few paces. One spirited writer 
has fixed the immortal stamp upon that “ Single Line of Blue.” 

During Sickles’ fight in the Peach Orchard of the previous day, two 


regiments of Hall’s brigade had been detached under my command and 
sent out to take part therein. These had returned after night-fall, and 
there being no place in the front line, were stationed some distance to the 


rear. 

This explanation is given so as to furnish a fair understanding of sub- 
sequent events. ; 

After early morning Lee’s artillery could be seen massing in our front. 
Conjecture easily anticipated the object. A tremendous cannonade on 
some points of the Union line and an infantry assault ensuing. What 
point more likely than this conspicuous and central one? 

Events showed that Lee regarded it as the “ key point ” of the position. 
His policy of a fierce assault immediately following a heavy fire of guns 
with purpose of piercing his enemy’s centre declared his belief in the weak- 
ness of that point and his confidence in successful issue. History must 
record the soundness of his judgment, and how victory barely escaped his 
grasp. That morn of busy preparation along the lines of Lee was spent 
in absolute inaction on the part of Meade’s forces, at least by this portion. 

A brooding silence hung over it with a pall of dread anticipation. Few 
men have the tiger instinct of blood until the moment of danger and re- 
sentment has discarded humane sentiment. The period before a conflict 
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which is plainly inevitable impresses a solemn sense upon all with greater 
force the higher the organization. Then it is that men must face with 
cool mind the possibilities which throng it. The inclination for self-com- 
muning is stronger than the desire for interchange of thought. But the 
quiet resolution which so acts is fortitude’s true test. 

The division lay there on its arms, this calm resting over all, scarcely 
any movement making itself apparent to disturb the universal hush. Sud- 
denly a single gun from the enemy’s lines broke the oppressive stillness. 
It was plainly a signal. No sooner had its report roused the attention 
than every gun on Seminary Ridge opened in one grand salvo with concen- 
tric fire on Gibbon’s division. The shot from that signal gun struck Lieu- 
tenant Sherman S. Robinson of the Nineteenth Massachusetts, cutting 
his body nearly in two, killing him instantly. He was a young man much 
liked and respected. He had won his spurs in the ranks and was wear- 
ing his reward of merit on his shoulders in the badge of rank of his hard- 
earned commission just acquired. 

From this time on for two hours the roaring of the cannon and _ burst- 
ing of shells from both sides was so incessant that the ear could not dis- 
tinguish individual explosions. 

It was one grand raging clash of ceaseless sound. Pandemonium broken 
loose was a zephyr to a cyclone in comparison. The Army of the Potomac 
had taken part in more than one tough fight and were not much afraid of 
thunder ; but I imagine the survivors of that terrific hurricane of shot and 
shell would find it in their inclination to send an “ excuse me, please,’’ to 
any invitation to attend, as wall-flowers, such another satanic entertain- 
ment, unless duty called. The firing of cannon ceased almost as suddenly 
as it began, and Pickett’s splendid division moved out to cross the inter- 
vale, between the two low-lying ridges, occupied by the opposing armies, 
on that magnificent charge which has extorted the admiration, unqualified, 
of their foes, must be ever memorable in history, and which won the po- 
sition aimed for but could not hold it. 

The story of this grand effort has been many times repeated, and I shall 
limit myself to the relation of what occurred after Pickett had crossed the 
Emmettsburg pike and came sweeping up the slope, still carrying every 
thing before him as if borne forward by all-ruling fate. 

The knoll bearing the historic “ Little Oak Grove” slopes off well to- 
wards the south and east. From the left of my line (the two detached 
regiments of Hall’s brigade already alluded to) Colonel Mallon and myself 
had a view which compassed a good deal of the ground even directly in 
front of that elevation. Standing there, looking on the grand array of that 
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majestic charge, was it mere impulse that stirred me to move forward my 
men nearer yet to that “Single Line of Blue”? Or was it prompting 
from a higher source that determined the action? One only can tell when 
all secrets are unveiled. However, it was done. Plain it was that we 
could not escape some part in the tragedy to follow. It might be a des- 
perate one, and what was the material upon which reliance must be placed 
to meet and perform the duty ? 

The Nineteenth Massachusetts had been trained from the start in a disci- 
pline as stern as that of Cromwell’s “ Ironsides.” Nevertheless, it had never 
come within the range of my experience to know a body of troops where 
mutual confidence of officers and men existed in a higher degree. I had 
known five months at a time to go by without one instance of punishment 
in the regiment, however slight. The guard tent, as a rule, after its early 
history, existed as a necessary formality, but as a place of duress its exist- 
ence was mostly traditional. To incur its penalties brought a severer one 
from the comrades in the same company, and absolution was obtained by 
their consent alone. What made this was true soldierly self respect. 
Esprit de corps is a tame sound beside it. 

At Antietam, Sedgwick’s splendid division, in close column by brigades, 
without a skirmisher in front, was sent forward through a belt of woods 
and rammed up against batteries and infantry in position. It withered 
before a fire so sudden and so fierce as to create slaughter almost unex- 
ampled in the annals of the war. The First Minnesota and the Nine- 
teenth Massachusetts, holding the right of two of the brigades with now the 
distance of a division between them and the balance of the army, could not 
be dislodged by the enemy, and were not until the division was re-formed 
some distance in the rear. 

At Fredericksburg, Burnside’s failure to lay his pontoon bridge led to 
a call for volunteers to man the pontoons. The Seventh Michigan and the 
Nineteenth Massachusetts crossed the swollen Rappahannock in open boats 
and drove the enemy’s sharpshooters from their rifle pits, whence they had 
foiled all efforts of the Engineer Corps of the Army of the Potomac in 
laying the bridge all through the day, causing such loss in officers and men 
as temporarily to disable it.* 


* Palfrey, in his ‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War,” erroneously ascribes the credit of the crossing 
at Fredericksburg to the Twentieth Massachusetts. That regiment does not need to appropriate one 
leaf from the record. of any other to twine with its own chaplet of laurels. Gen. Palfrey’s personal 
character is guarantee of the inadvertence of the substitution. Carleton’s ‘‘ Boys of ’61” is 
guilty of the same error and undoubtedly from the same cause. Neither would willingly pervert 
history through partiality or prejudice. 
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Such troops can be designated RELIABLE. 

To-day the Nineteenth Massachusetts has with it the Forty-second 
New York, Tammany’s contribution to the country’s cause. They had 
served side by side in the same brigade with the Nineteenth Massachusetts 
in the camp, on the march, and on the battle-field from Ball’s Bluff to the 
present moment. 

In them was all the traditional fun and fight, Paddy’s heritage, which 
centuries of oppression cannot rob him of nor repress. 

They were in excellent condition under the firm rule of Mallon. 

New England’s sturdy courage and Ireland’s fiery valor must be ready 
to do and dare together once again this day. 

The opportunity was not denied them nor long delayed. 

Col. Mallon and myself could view the whole scene standing up as we 
were, and were probably the only persons close enough readily to distin- 
guish all which occurred, and so entirely free from personal participation 
as to be able intelligently to judge it. 

We see that Webb cannot firmly hold his men against the shock of 
that fierce charge, though he may throw himself with reckless courage in 
front-to face the storm, and beg, threaten, and command. 

Hall’s right, overlapped, has to sag back with sullen fury, swaying to 
the rear from the pressure, but swaying forward again like ocean surges 
against arock. This creates disorder, heightened by the men of Harrow’s 
brigade surging also in that direction, apparently without orders or concert, 
but guided by some instinct of hurrying to the rescue. Everything was in 
confusion, regimental organization was lost, ranks were eight or ten deep, 
pushing, swaying, struggling, refusing to yield, but almost impotent for 
good. 

A great gap yawns immediately between Webb and Hall. 

The entire width of the Oak Grove and for some distance to the right 
is stripped of defense on our line. Every gun on our front there is 
silenced. Woodruff, Cushing, Brown, Rorty, and every other commissioned 
officer, almost without exception, of the respective batteries, is dead or dis- 
abled, and Gibbon badly wounded. 

Was this devoted Second Corps, whose proud boast it was that it “ never 
lost a gun or a color,” to succumb at last ? 

“ Mallon, we must move.” 

Just then a headlong rush of horses’ feet, spurred to the utmost, came 
up the hollow behind from the direction of the Baltimore pike. I turned. 
There, looking the very embodiment of the god of war, rode Hancock, the 
“ Superb.” 
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GENERAL HANCOCK PAUSING TO GIVE THE ORDER TO COLONEL DEVEREUX. 


I shouted as he nearly trampled on my men, still lying down and as yet 
unseen by him. He threw his horse on its haunches. 

“See,” I cried, “‘ their colors; they have broken through. Let me get 
in there.” . 

His characteristic answer fitted time and place, and he shot like an arrow 
past my left toward Hall's struggling lines, receiving in a few seconds the 
wound that swept him from his saddle and so nearly cost him his life. 

_ Meanwhile Mallon, springing from my side, was instantly with his men, 
and both regiments on the double quick moved side by side to fill that fear- 
ful gap. The two lines came together with a shock which stopped both 
and caused a slight rebound. For several minutes they faced and fired 
into each other at a distance (which I carefully measured after the fight) a 
little short of fifteen paces. Everything seemed trembling in the balance. 
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Whichever side could get a motion forward must surely win. General 
Alexander §. Webb I couldn’t see. Just then I felt rather than saw Hall, 
as he appeared at my side. 

“ We are steady now,” he said. ‘Sure; but we must move,” I replied. 

At the instant a man broke through my lines and thrust a rebel battle- 
flag into my hands. He never said a word and darted back. It was Cor- 
poral Joseph H. De Castro, one of my color-bearers. He had knocked 
down a color-bearer in the enemy’s line with the staff of the Massachusetts 
State colors, seized the falling flag, and dashed with it to me.* 

Mallon had by this time wrapped round the right of the grove a 
little. The opposing lines were standing as if rooted, dealing death into 
each other, how long it is impossible to say with exactness. There they 
stood and wouldn’t move. All of a sudden a strange, resistless impulse 
seemed to urge the Union arms. I can compare it only to a Titan’s stride. 
Our lines seemed to actually leap forward. There was at once an in- 
describable rush of thick, hurrying scenes. I held the blunted apex of 
the re-entering angle, which was the appearance made by our lines. 

A-yell. A shout. 

My line seemed to open as if by magic. It was not flight, however. 
A flood of unarmed, defenseless men poured through. They almost ran 
over me. The remnant of Pickett’s gallant men abandon that nearly 
invincible charge, and Gettysburg translated reads, A Nation Saved. 

I had four colors of theirs on my arm by this time.t 

No wonder it took more than mortal patience to bear up under the 
bitter disappointment so swiftly following on such assured success of a few 
moments before. The lieutenant-colonel of a Virginia regiment, seeing 


* Corporal De Castro received a testimonial of his gallantry on the spot, as follows : 


Headquarters Nineteenth Regt. Mass. Vols., July 4, 1863. 
This will certify that Corporal Joseph H. De Castro, Co. I, rgth Regt. Mass. Vols., in the 
attack of Pickett’s (Rebel) division on Gibbon’s division of 2d corps U. S. army on July 3d, 1863, at 
Gettysburg, Pa., did capture the colors of the 14th Regt. Virginia Infantry C. 8. A , inscribed with 
their name and number, an did place the same in my hands during the actual conflict. 
(Signed) A. F. Devereux. 


Col. 19th Regt. Mass. Vols. 
A true copy. 


W. A. Hill, Late Adjutant 19th Regt. Mass. Vols. 

Corporal De Castro’s further reward was one of the four special medals struck by order of the 
Sec’ty of War in attest of extraordinary gallant conduct. 

+ My recollection is that Mallon captured two colors. Both regiments however, came at once 
under the control of the brigade commander, and Mallon’s trophies were not turned in through 
me. The losses of the 19th Massachusetts at Gettysburg by casualties (killed and wounded, 
NONE missing) were one in every two, including officers and enlisted men, and seven over. 
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what I held, exclaimed: “ You Yanks think you’ve done a great thing 
now.” 

“It’s our turn,” I said ; “ remember Fredericksburg.” 

I doubt if either of us realized, at that moment, precisely how much 
the “Yanks” haddone. The fullimport has since been amply recognized. 

It was the critical peint of the culminating battle of the long struggle, 
or, as it has been happily termed, the “ high water mark of the rebellion,” 
ebbing slowly and surely thence till it left the Confederacy stranded. 
For the Union line to have failed at that point meant the accomplishment 
of all the plans of General Lee and recognition of the South by foreign 
powers. By common consent it has been regarded as the knock-down 
blow to the loser in the fight. 

I have always felt a reverential awe of the responsibility resting on 
these two regiments in this conflict. They were advanced before I could 
anticipate what use could be made of them, and halted just at the spot, as 
it proved, where they could be hurled with full effect right against the 
front of Pickett’s column, which had actually pierced our lines and gained 
its objective point. They were the only troops in prompt striking dis- 
tance. They alone were under full command and in perfect order, sent 
forward to the performance of a specific purpose, with the way open. 
Their arrival steadied Hall’s and Harrow’s swaying line; enabled Webb to 
rally his command once more; made effective Stannard’s throwing out 
perpendicularly to the line, on the left, and Hays’ rush from the right; 
formed a cul-de-sac, and held the enemy in the jaws of a vise whose resist- 
less pressure must inevitably crush. 

If I am right in my opinion, they were worthy to come to the support 
of their gallant comrades in their time of desperate need. If they had 
not come, what then? If they had not been just there, who will say 
what might have been ? 

In after days, when memory without warning would suddenly unroll 
the panorama of those few fateful moments, flashing in an instant the 
recollection of every incident on the retina of the mind, I have felt, deep 
down in my heart, of the participants in that fierce struggle, that, under 
Providence, these did that much for their country. They have not lived 
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MANUSCRIPT SOURCES OF AMERICAN HISTORY * 
THE CONSPICUOUS COLLECTIONS EXTANT 


I ask your attention to some considerations respecting the manuscript 
sources of American history, as they exist in this country, both in public 
archives and in private hands, with a view to suggesting some methods for 
their better preservation, and for insuring to the historical student a more 
thorough knowledge of their nature. 

The subject is too wide to be considered in all its bearings within the 
brief space allotted here, and I shall therefore mainly refer to those collec- 
tions of a more extensive sort which relate to the history of the American 
Revolution. It should be borne in mind that there was not, during that 
formative period of our nation, the same rigid enforcement of the rights of 
governments to the official papers of its servants which prevails now. Ac- 
cordingly, it would be impossible to write the full story of the American 
Revolution with the documentary evidence left in the hands of the depart- 
mental officers of the present day, as a legacy from the Committees and 
Boards and Congresses which, in those days, conducted our affairs. It is 
also true, though in a lesser degree, that the English archives and those of 
the Continent of Europe need also reinforcement from family papers, if we 
would study completely the same period on the other side of the ocean. 

It was this scant care and unstable protection given to government 
papers during those unsettled times which then made the collection of 
them in private hands of greater necessity than at present; and threw a 
larger share of the responsibility of preserving them, then than now, upon 
the servants of the government in their private capacity. Added to the 
habit of the time was what always accompanies a revolutionary adminis- 
tration—its lack of an efficient organization for such accessory functions 
of government as imply a body of archivists. It was then an enforced 
feeling of responsibility, as well as a consciousness that deeds were enacting 
which the world would not willingly let die, that insured the collecting and 
transmission of such masses of papers as are now associated with the names 
of Washington and Greene in the army, and of Franklin and the Adamses 
in the Congresses, not at this moment to name others. 

The earliest writers to make any considerable use of the government 


* The annual address of President Justin Winsor at the opening session of the American His- 
torical Association (Boston, May 21, 1887), in joint session with the American Economic Association. 
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archives were Gordon and Ramsay. Gordon solicited access to Washing- 
ton’s papers in vain, till the government had opened to him its own ar- 
chives, so anxious was Washington that no use should be made of his pa- 
pers till the government judged the proper time had come to throw open 
its documentary stores. Ramsay availed himself of his membership of Con- 
gress to make his own use of them an easy one. Both of these early writers 
had done their work, when a fire in the War Department in 1800 destroyed 
some portion of the papers in its keeping. The capture of Washington 
City by the British in 1814 was accompanied by destruction of papers more 
or less severe in the War, Navy, and Treasury Departments, and the Treas- 
ury again suffered in 1833. Fortunately the Department of State has es- 
caped such perils and it has been the principal depository of the historical 
records of the government, ever since the first Congress, by an act approved 
in September, 1789, made it responsible for the safe custody of “the acts, 
records and seal of the United States.” 

We may trace the beginning of a general interest in the preservation of 
our national muniments to the labors and influence of three men—Jared 
Sparks, Peter Force, and George Bancroft—the last still with us, and the 
occupant of this chair at‘our last meeting. Of the two that are gone I may 
speak freely. The skill and industry which marked the efforts of Colonel 
Force in his pioneer work was of the utmost importance to American his- 
tory. His sharp eye went wandering over the country, and his eager hand 
was laid, almost always effectively, wherever his eye had penetrated. His 
scouring was none toosoon. The actors in the Revolutionary struggle were 
not all dead. Their children had not lost all the enthusiasm for the story 
which recollections of personal participancy had enforced with the telling. 
The time had come for one who could garner, and Colonel Force was such 
a collector as a pioneer in such things almost always is—an amasser, who fails 
sometimes in observing proportions, and particularly in the comprehension 
of the value of authentication. A few timely words, a mere reference or 
a jotting or two of explanation, could Force have given them in the great 
collection which he began, would have saved his successors in historical 
studies an infinitude of trouble, and would have enabled them to judge of 
the value of his documents, and to have pursued their verification. With- 
out such intimation and guidance, the great collection upon which his en- 
ergy was bestowed must stand to-day too often questionable and uncer- 
tain. This was Force’s failure—a failure arising from a paramount eager- 
ness to save, with too little concern to authenticate; a failure that comes 
too naturally to workers in a new field, where the very act of finding seems 
authentication enough. 
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The failure of Sparks, with all his great and manifold usefulness to his 
time, was akin to that of Force. He did not err, as Force had done, in 
neglecting to tell us whence he drew his material; but he did fail in not 
giving it to us as he found it. I cannot now go into the details of the con- 
troversy with Lord Mahon, from which Sparks emerged with no dishonor 
but with the necessary acknowledgment that had he thought more upon 
the objections of his critics, he might have avoided the occasion of their 
criticism. That Sparks did not treat historical material as we would treat 
it to-day is because he was a pioneer in the work, one who was too much 
occupied in clearing the field always to judge fitly what should be spared. 

If we, in our time, are scrupulous to mark the signs of the fracture, 
when we break an historical document into fragments, it is because we rec- 
ognize that the value of what we omit may have some significance to 
others, reading with a different purpose than the one which controls us in 
our writing—but this did not occur to Sparks; nor to Marshall, his prede- 
cessor—weightier judgments, doubtless, than many have who question 
their custom now; but the experience of later days must pass in some 
things as of sounder value than even such judgments. 

The more I study the character of Washington the more I find of that 
supreme judgment and circumspection which was his distinguishing trait, 
which so well accounts for most of what he was and of what he did; and 
yet we can hardly approve that judgment when he applied it to his own 
writings. We know that after he had gone through the experiences of the 
Revolution, and had modified his perceptions by the light of those exper- 
iences, he sat down to refashion the correspondence of the French War, and 
give it the form in which he wished it to go down to posterity ; and it .is 
this redrafting, under the oversight of maturer years, that we read to-day 
as his record of those young days, when he fought with Braddock and de- 
fended the passes of the Alleghanies. Would we not rather have the 
record as he wrote it, with all its racy immaturity ? 

It was an easy thing for Sparks, sixty years ago, without the prompt- 
ing of the experience which we enjoy, to fall into the belief that what 
Washington had done himself for his earlier letters, his editor should do 
for the later ones. I fear that all of us would have done the same under 
the critical influences which prevailed then, but which have now disap. 
peared. Yet it must be acknowledged that in the general apprehension, 
at least, the extent to which this rectifying or changing the text of Wash- 
ington was carried by Sparks has been exaggerated. That it was done too 
often is evident, according to our later standards. We have learned that 
bad spelling or a solecism in grammar may have a significance in certain 
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environments. I am glad to notice that Mr. Bigelow, in the preface to his 
new edition of Franklin, while looking upon Sparks’ method as question- 
able, is free to confess that his own editorial success must be assured, if he 
makes no more serious mistakes than characterized his predecessor. 

One needs only to scan the many scores of bound volumes of manu- 
scripts, which constitute the collection called by Sparks’ name at Cambridge, 
to appreciate the range and variety of research which characterized Sparks 
as an historical student. 

It is about sixty years since these three distinguished students to whom 
I have referred began to make those preparations which have so fruitfully 
affected the study of American history, and Sparks was, by a few years, 
the leader of them. History in, and pertaining to, America had up to 
that time accomplished no signal work. We may trace the true historical 
sense for the first time in Thomas Hutchinson; and in the interval of 
another sixty years, which followed the publication of his Massachusetts 
Bay, and extended to the date when Sparks and Force and Bancroft were 
making ready for a new era, we can hardly find an historical writer whose 
insight and breadth of learning gave token of more than a transient value, 
unless possibly we except Marshall, whose Life of Washington deserves 
more of credit in these days than it has. Its width of research was narrow 
compared with what would be essential now; and its style has few attrac- 
tions; but for access to the best resources within his reach, for a discrim- 
inating use of them, and for a judgment that prefigured the decisions of 
posterity, his book is still greatly worthy of study. 

Of the other writers of those same sixty years, Ramsay was the best, 
decidedly, in a literary sense, and for a long time Ramsay was in his mat- 
ter the best exemplar of the American side of the Revolutionary struggle 
which our English critics could cite. Gordon was fussy, timid, and incon- 
siderate, though his nearness to the events and his acquaintance with the 
actors gave his book a value on some points where lack of information 
exists. The work of Mercy Warren, not published till she was past three- 
score, was that of a woman quick to see, sensitive to the peculiarities of 
the actors of a contest which she had known, and who in its earlier stages 
had been in fact a part of it. Beyond what this implies, her book was far 
from learned in its details, and not free from a sort of posterior judgment, 
as John Adams rather too emphatically made known. 

We can only judge what we have lost, when Adams himself failed to 
carry out in his retirement a purpose which he professed at one time to 
have cherished—of writing the history of the Revolution. He would cer- 
tainly have made it incumbent on all future writers to follow him with 
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caution, and to qualify his vigorous judgments with the opinions of more 
moderate men; but as a contribution to our knowledge of the men and of 
the motives of factions, it is hard to conceive of anything which could have 
taken the place of any history which he would have written. 

The only publication of an historic nature during this period from Hutch- 
inson to the new era, which, on the whole, we may find the least fault with, 
is the Annals of Abiel Holmes—not, indeed, that it rises to the highest 
import of historical writing, but for fidelity, research, and good judgment, 
a model then and a model now, for the writing of history in a simple, chron- 
ological sequence. 

I have taken this hasty survey of the writing of American history during 
this formative period preceding the coming of Sparks and his compeers, in 
order to see what effect it all had on the historic spirit, as affecting the care 
of manuscripts. Without multiplying instances, the fates of the Hutchin- 
son and Trumbull papers are at once suggested. 

The papers of Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, were, in the main, 
such as accrued on his hands as the executive of that State, and they are 
some of the most important of such papers elucidating the history of the 
Revolution; for Connecticut stood in close relations to the army on the 
Hudson, on the one hand, and was contiguous to the posts held by the 
British at New York, and to Newport, the successive post of the English 
and of the French auxiliaries, on the other hand. There seems to have 
been no doubt in the mind of Trumbull that the papers were his to dispose 
of as he thought best, and it appears to have been his intention to deposit 
them in some public library. Trumbull died without carrying out this 
purpose, and his heirs, in 1794, determined to proceed in accordance with 
such intention. The Massachusetts Historical Society, the earliest of all 
such associations among us, had just been formed for the express purpose 
of collecting, preserving, and publishing our historical records; and to the 
heirs of the Connecticut governor, and to all others, so far as we now have 
any evidence, it seemed the most natural thing to place these papers in the 
custody of that society. It was accordingly done, creating atrust. The 
fact that the papers were accepted, that no comments were made upon 
their acceptance, and that the claims of the archives of the State as a fitter 
place were not mentioned, must be taken apparently as showing that the 
general sentiment of the time was to the effect that the public custody was 
not necessary for papers which were not needed for administrative refer- 
ence. The sequel of this history is well known. When the public views 
changed, and it came to be held that the public custody was the fitter 
‘for such papers, the State of Connecticut made an equitable claim on that 
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society for its own archives. The statute of limitations and the sacredness 
of an assumed trust were the reasons given for declining to make the resti- 
tution. It does not seem probable that such reasons can ultimately prevail. 

The story of Governor Hutchinson’s papers is a more complicated one. 
You will recall that when the mob, in August, 1765, sacked the governor’s 
house in Boston, his papers were scattered in the streets during a wet 
night, and we may still see on some of them the stains of the Boston mud 
of that day, as we turn their leaves in the Boston State House. These 
papers, as he says, included not only those which he had been for years 
collecting, in his capacity as historian, but also such as were public papers 
of contemporary origin, then in his custody. Through the assiduity of the 
Rev. Andrew Eliot, most of them were gathered up from the pavement, 
and restored to the governor, so that they all passed into that final collec- 
tion which was seized after the governor’s flight in 1774, and thus became, 
public and private papers together, the property of the State; and in the 
possession of the State they all remained until 1821. At that date, a Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, himself a historical writer, Alden Bradford, 
separated from these papers such as he deemed no part of the secretary’s 
files, and with the governor's approval presented them to, or deposited 
them with—for both phrases are used—the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Twenty-five years later, another Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and a historical writer of greater prominence, Dr. Palfrey, took another 
view of the matter, more in accordance with the later opinions on the sub- 
ject, and demanded their return. For another twenty-five years the dis- 
pute between the State and the society was intermittent. The same 
arguments of limitatory statutes, and of a trust created, with complica- 
tious arising from the possibility or probability of other papers, acquired 
earlier, being at that time bound with them, kept the settlement in abey- 
ance, till both parties agreed to a reference, and the State won. 

The conclusions from these two conspicuous instances are patent. 
Down to the time when a new historical spirit began to be operative under 
the impulse given by Sparks and his compeers, and even upon the very 
verge of it, as instanced in the case of Alden Bradford, there was no clear 
perception, in the general or official mind, of the right to the possession of 
public muniments being vested in government. Since that day there has 
been no conspicuous departure from the principle, which is now generally 
recognized, that to the office and not to the incumbent belong public 
papers. At the same time, there must of necessity be a good deal of 
shadowiness about the line of division between what an officer may keep 
and what he must surrender. 
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The epoch, then, which is made by the advent of this famous trio of his- 
torical students, now about sixty years ago, is the one back of which there 
is much need of research to ascertain the available resources for historical 
study, and, in the present condition of things, there is much that is very 
unsatisfactory. There has, indeed, been much done, but more action is 
needed. The general government has, on the whole, done well. To the 
papers, which came to the Department of State from the antecedent commit- 
tees and officers of the Continental Congress and of the Confederation, the 
authorities at Washington have added some of the most important papers 
which under the old customs had been left in personal hands, together 
with other papers fitly private. Such are the Washington papers, upon 
which Sparks has done for us such conspicuous service. Upon these, as 
well as upon all others of Washington’s, wherever found, Congress would 
do well to devote, for the complete publication, a necessary portion of its 
surplus revenue, for the time has come when such a monument is due from 
the country to its greatest character. 

Hardly of less importance are the acquisitions made by the State De- 
partment of the papers of Madison, Monroe. Jefferson, Hamiiton, and, 
latest of all, its redeeming from pawn the used and unused manuscripts of 
Franklin. 

It is also owing to the action of government that we aré to-day enabled, 
in the library of Congress, to consult the papers of Rochambeau, and other 
miscellanies to the extent of about 5,000 pieces, as Senator Hoar showed, 
in a paper on the resources for historical study in Washington, which he 
read before the American Antiquarian Society, a year or two since. 

At the same time the government has not bought all it should, though 
due allowance must of course be made for a natural hesitancy, when, on 
the part of the possessors of such papers, the demands for payment have 
been over large. Such, perhaps, was the case in the offers which were made 
of the papers of General Greene, about which I spent a considerable time 
lately, in endeavoring to find their present resting-place in Georgia, and, if my 
letters have not miscarried, there is no eagerness at present to give any in- 
formation respecting them. There is certainly among the military leaders 
of the Revolution no other to dispute with Greene a second place to 
Washington ; and it is not altogether creditable that the government does 
not possess the papers of the greatest of the generals of Washington. 

In considering the condition of Revolutionary manuscripts, not in the 
possession of the general government, we may regard them as of three 
kinds—those in the archives of the State authorities, those in the cabinets 
of institutions, and those in private hands. It will not be necessary to 
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consider any but the most conspicuous collections, though from inquiries 
which I have instituted in various parts of the country, I feel sure there 
are many minor collections about which we would do well to know more. 

First, as respects the thirteen original States. Massachusetts has spent 
largely upon her archives, and they are still under the supervision of com- 
missioners spending a yearly grant. I believe her records to be the most ex- 
tensive and most valuable of all the States, as they certainly extend, in any 
considerable amount, farther back into the past.” But Massachusetts has 
done far less than New York, either in printing her archives, or in adding to 
them by copies from foreign repositories. A series of transcripts from the 
French archives, relating mainly to the French and Indian wars, made for 
the State by Ben: Perley Poore, are the only accessions of this nature to 
her muniments. New Hampshire has set Massachusetts a good example, 
by the assiduity with which she is printing her records, though it must be 
borne in mind that the lesser extent of those in New Hampshire renders 
the task a much easier one. Such of the Revolutionary papers of New 
Hampshire as were carried off to Nova Scotia by her last royal governor, 
and are now at Halifax, she has, I believe, taken measures to have copied. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are also printing what they have with com. 
mendable fullness, though Connecticut naturally finds a considerable hiatus 
in her Revolutionary records by the absence of the Trumbull papers. 

New York has done nobly in the care of her archives. She has acted 
wisely, as I think, in taking them out of the custody of a political officer 
like the Secretary of the State, and in placing them in the keeping of a 
ready-made commission, like the Regents of the so-called University of 
the State of New York, with a trained officer in charge. If we do not 
owe much to the visionary enthusiasm of Alexander Vattemare, it is satis- 
factory to place to his credit the instigation which he gave to the New 
York authorities to take better care of their archives, when he brought to 
their attention the fact that he had observed the porters of the capitol use 
the State’s old records to wrap for transportation the legislative documents 
of alater day. This is said to have been the incentive which led to the 
employment of Brodhead and O’Callaghan to do their work.upon the 
records of New York, which has placed historical students under such 
great obligations. 

To New York, too, belongs the credit, more than to any other State, 
of having thoroughly and systematically drawn upon the archives of 
Europe—England, France, and Holland, in her case—to add to the inter- 
est of her own accumulations; and to her, too, is the credit, which belongs, 
I think, to no other State, of having purchased any considerable mass of 
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papers from private hands, as she did when she acquired the papers of 
Governor George Clinton. 

New Jersey is doing well, both in the publication of the Mew Jersey 
Archives, and in the assiduous efforts which Mr. Stryker, her Adjutant 
General, is making to render her Revolutionary history complete. 

Neither has Pennsylvania been sparing of pains in the arranging and 
printing of her documentary history. Maryland has transferred her his- 
torical papers to the care of her Historical Society, and, under the super- 
vision of able editors, she is putting her records beyond the risk of acci- 
dent in print. The archives of Virginia have suffered much, both from 
the raid of Arnold during the Revolution, and from the hazards of the late 
war. Something has been done to gather such as are left, and Mr. 
William Wirt Henry writes to me, that in his studies for the Life of 
Patrick Henry, he has found that a good deal is preserved, after all these 
mischances. The Carolinas have each drawn to some extent from the 
London State Paper Office to supplement their own records; but it does 
not seem clear, from all the information which I can reach, that in the 
burning of Columbia, during Sherman’s march, the archives were saved, 
though such was believed to be the case at the time, and that the last of 
the wagons containing them left the town as the Federal army approached. 

I have mentioned that in Maryland the State has made the Historical 
Society the depository of its historical archives; and I think this is the 
only one of the original thirteen States which has taken this step. The 
measure has certainly much to commend it, when we consider that the 
transitoriness of our public service carries much of danger to the accumu- 
lations of archives. That this danger is not small would seem to be the 
case from the fact that in no instance, as far as I can learn, have the pos- 
sessors of papers of public interest been prompted to make the State the 
guardian of them, while in various cases public libraries and _ historical 
societies have been by preference chosen. Indeed without the help to be 
derived from the deposits in such places, and from those public or semi- 
public papers in private hands, it would be quite impossible to tell the 
whole story of the American Revolution. 

There are some instances where such papers, by some method of disin- 
tegration, apart from a settled purpose, have failed to be kept entire in 
one deposit ; as, for instance, the Cambridge Correspondence of Washing- 
ton and Joseph Reed, which is now in the Carter Brown library at Provi- 
dence, got separated from the bulk of the Joseph Reed papers, which are 
in the New York Historical Society ; but I know of but one instance of 
any significance where an accumulation of personal papers has been divided 
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for the purpose of increasing the chances of preservation of a part, as was 
the case with the papers of Arthur Lee. This Virginian succeeded at 
London, in the days before the outbreak of hostilities, to the agency for 
Massachusetts, which had been held by Dennis DeBerdt, and the papers 
which had accumulated in DeBerdt’s hands fell, with the office, to Lee, 
and were accordingly engulfed with the large mass which also came into his 
keeping during his service in Europe as a Commissioner of the Continental 
Congress. In due time, after the death of Lee, and when his nephew, the 
younger Richard Henry Lee, had used these papers in writing the ill-as- 
sorted memoirs of the brothers, Arthur and Richard Henry Lee, it seems 
to have occurred to the biographer to make three divisions of the papers 
in the most haphazard sort of way, just as if they were dealt upon three 
several piles, as cards are dealt, and these three piles he gave respectively 
to Harvard College Library, to the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, and to the University of Virginia. When those in Cambridge 
came into my custody some years ago I made inquiries for the rest. The 
fragmentary character of many a sequence in what was before me made it 
evident that there were gaps to be filled, if only the other depositories 
could be found. When these were discovered, I was able, by the confi- 
dence of the custodians of the other fractions, to bring temporarily the 
three parts together, and to make clear the strange method of division 
which had been followed. For instance, of the series of the deposi- 
tions taken after the affairs at Lexington and Concord, which were 
sent over to London to the agent of Massachusetts, some had fallen in 
the deal upon the pile destined for Virginia, and others fell to Har- 
vard, while to Philadelphia chanced to come other documents which 
should have accompanied the whole to Cambridge. And as in this case, 
so in others, though I know of no other division of papers made quite as 
senselessly, among all the scattering of Revolutionary manuscripts. 

Of all the semi-public depositories of Revolutionary documents, there 
would seem to be the largest accumulation in Boston. There are, in the 
cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the papers of Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, to which reference has already been made. There 
also is the more important part of those of John Hancock, though some 
- of the earlier ones have finally gone to private collectors. The papers of 
Josiah Quincy are not numerous, for his early death precluded any large 
amassment, but such as there are, passing down from the keeping of Presi- 
dent Quincy, who embodied most of them in the life of his father, to the 
hands of his daughter, they, a few years since, at her death, came to the 
Same society. Here also are the voluminous papers of Timothy Picker- 
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ing, though they relate mostly to post-Revolutionary days; but they are 
deficient in the mass of papers respecting his administration of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, which many years ago were strangely acquired 
by a gentleman in New York State; and fifteen years ago passed into the 
archives of the War Department, where they are now lying, I fear in some 
forgotten corner. Also in the same society’s cabinet are the papers of 
General William Heath, a man who bore the distinction of having been 
the first general officer in the field, as directing the final pursuit of Percy 
from Lexington, and also the last in. immediate command in the final move- 
ment of the army of the Revolution. 

The papers of General Knox, the chief of the artillery of the Revolu- 
tion, are also in Boston, properly enough, for here, as a bookseller’s clerk, 
he began his career. 

In the library at Cambridge are the papers of Governor Bernard, and 
a portion of those of Arthur Lee, as already explained; as well as the 
letter-book of Governor Tryon during his term in North Carolina, and the 
papers of Samuel Tucker, the naval commander. At Cambridge, also, is 
the most extensive series of copies of historical papers relating to Ameri- 
can history, and particularly to the American Revolution, that is possessed 
by any institution—that made by Sparks during his long period of study 
in this field amounting to about one hundred and seventy volumes. With 
them are a few originals, the most considerable of which are the papers of 
Sir Francis Bernard, already referred to, and a series of characteristic 
examples of the letters of all the leading characters of the Revolution, 
mainly a selection from Washington’s papers, which Mr. Sparks was 
allowed to retain after his labors on the edition of Washington’s writings 
were completed. 

The Revolutionary portion of Mr. Sparks’ MSS.—much the most con- 
siderable part—shows the large drafts made by him on every resource— 
the archives of the government at Washington, those of every one of the 
thirteen States, the papers of Franklin and Washington, including much 
which he did not print in his edition of the latter. He also drew from all 
the principal and even minor collections in private hands throughout the 
country; and he added the mass which he secured at the dispersal of the 
manuscripts of George Chalmers; the copies which he was allowed to make 
in the State Paper Office in London, including particularly the diplomatic 
correspondence of Grantham, Stormont, Sir Joseph Yorke, and others, 
for Sparks had latterly in mind a purpose to write the diplomatic history 
of the Revolution, which he was not spared to accomplish. 

He also drew upon that great mass of Headquarters papers, accumu- 
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lated by the successive commanders-in-chief on the British side, which are 
gathered in the Royal Institution, and cited indifferently as the Carleton or 
Dorchester Papers—the extent of which, there is reason to believe, will 
be better understood when sundry packing cases in the cellar of that build- 
ing are examined, and which seem to have been forgotten till recently. 
The great resource of the Haldimand Papers was acquired by the British 
Museum too near the end of Sparks’ active career for his collection to profit 
from them ; but we owe it to the intelligent action of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and to the assiduity of the Dominion Archivist, Mr. Brymner, that 
copies of the Haldimand Papers are now at Ottawa, of which we are given 
an excellent key in the calendar now in course of publication by that same 
officer. 

It was to the kind interest of Lafayette, and later of his son, that 

Sparks owed much of his opportunity of access to the archives in Paris, 
and to the papers of Gérard and Luzerne. Sparks’ extracts from the cor- 
respondence of the French and Spanish ministry, and his transcripts of the 
letters of Frederick the Great and his ambassador, touching points con- 
nected with the American Revolution, are necessary to complete the 
survey. : 
The piace next in importance for the study of personal papers is New 
York, for though they have the Laurens papers in the Long Island His- 
torical Society, it is in the library of the New York Historical Society that 
we find the papers of Gates, Charles Lee, Steuben, Joseph Reed, Stirling, 
and Lamb, the New York artillerist. The history of the Stirling manuscripts 
shows one of the kinds of vicissitude, arising even from an excess of care, 
to which old papers are subjected. The letters of Washington among the 
Stirling papers were separated to be placed in a spot of greater security, 
and then forgotten. Hutchinson also tells us that some papers which he 
had secreted where he thought no one would find them were forgotten 
when he took his flight, and they may possibly be the ones which are said 
to have been found in feather beds, at the time Hutchinson’s effects were 
sold. 

Other collections in public institutions are not numerous. There are 
the papers of Esek Hopkins, gathered during his brief career as a commo- 
dore, lodged with others of less importance in the Rhode Island Historical 
Society ; those of Silas Deane, in part at least, in the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society ; those of Boudinot, Shippen, and some others, in the Pennsyl- 
vania Society ; those of Benjamin Rush in the Philadelphia library. This 
enumeration indicates the most important masses of Revolutionary papers, 
in public institutions, so far as they have been preserved. 
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The papers in private hands include some of the most important, and 
those treasured in Massachusetts are the most extensive. Referring to the 
family muniment building at Quincy, which contains the papers of the 
Adamses, Dr. Hale has recently said, in the preface to his Franklin in 
France: “1 know of no other collection in the world, where the history of 
a great nation can be so studied in the biography of one family,” compris- 
ing, as it does, the youthful observations of John Adams on the French 
War, and the part played by his grandson, at the other limit, in the con- 
ference at Geneva. 

The latter gentleman, in editing the papers of John Adams, has said, 
with probable truth, that the private papers of the first of the Adamses 
most likely exceed in extent the papers of every other leading actor in the 
Revolutionary struggle. We have, of course, a representative portion of 
these papers in the Writings of John Adams ; but the collection possesses, 
beyond what is there given, a mass of correspondence, to the publication 
of which historical students are looking forward, and with confidence, when 
we consider the strong historical instincts of the Adamses still among us. 
I am _glad to add that the younger Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who con- 
siders his present engrossment with the material interests of the country as 
but a temporary bar to more genuine service in historical research, has 


already determined to place the great stores at Quincy in more serviceable 
condition. 


Of the papers of Samuel Adams, the portion which is left is in the 
hands of Mr. Bancroft, who describes them as very numerous, and as un- 
folding fully the manner of molding into a system the acts of resistance 
to Great Britain. We know, however, that much spoliation of these 
papers took place, both before and after the death of Samuel Adams. 
John Adams pictures his kinsman as burning his correspondence in winter, 
and as cutting it into shreds in summer, to scatter it upon the winds, so 
that by no neglect of his any of his associates could be implicated, if for- 
tune went against the colonies. Even from among such as were not thus 
destroyed, the friends of unstable patriots were said at a later day to have 
abstracted the evidences of their weakness. 

The papers of James and Mercy Warren are also preserved by a de- 
scendant, Mr. Winslow Warren of Dedham, and they have never been 
used as they should be, though from these and from John Adams’ papers, 
there has been put into print a famous correspondence of John Adams 
and Mercy Warren. 

Of Massachusetts soldiers, the papers of General Lincoln, interlinked 
with some of the most important events of the war, are still in the family 
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keeping, as are those of General John Thomas, whose career was cut short 
too early to allow of their being voluminous. 

After Massachusetts, the most important local ownership is in New 
York, where, still in the hands of descendants, are the papers of Philip 
Schuyler, John Jay, and Gouverneur Morris. In the migrations of fami- 
lies, and the changes of ownership, we find such personal papers scattered 
widely through the land. Those of Charles Thomson, the Secretary of 
the Continental Congress, are in Memphis; those of Sullivan, the New 
Hampshire general, are in Boston; those of Meschek Weare, the Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, are in New York; those of Wilkinson are in Louis- 
ville; those of George Rogers Clark are in Wisconsin; while those of 
Patrick Henry, Charles Carroll, Anthony Wayne, Cesar Rodney, and 
George Read are still preserved near their homes. 

The melancholy aspects of the subject are in the losses to be chronicled 
of some of these personal papers, which would be of the utmost help to us. 

When we consider the activity of James Otis, and the wide corres- 
pondence which he maintained with gentlemen in all the colonies in the 
period between 1760 and 1770, and how much was owing to him that the 
preparation was advanced:and ripened for the final co-operation of the 
colonies, we can appreciate what we have lost in the destruction of his 
papers, when, in one of the unhappy moments of his aberration, he com- 
mitted his manuscripts to the flames. John Adams tells how a daughter 
of Otis said to him that she had not a line from her father’s pen. What 
is left of the papers of James Bowdoin is inconsiderable ; those of Thomas 
Cushing were seized by General Gage, and have disappeared, and we know 
nothing of those of Joseph Hawley—almost the only citizen of considera- 
tion in Western Massachusetts who did not deliver his fortunes to the 
companionship of the Loyalists. The papers of Joseph Warren were con- 
sumed in the burning of a barn in Greenfield, Massachusetts. Much as we 
know of the early formative days of the Revolution in its birth-place, we 
can but conjecture what we have lost of the history of Massachusetts and 
her relations to the other colonies at that time, in the disappearance of 
such collections as these. 

Only the scantiest measure remains of the papers of Francis Dana. 
Those of William Whipple of New Hampshire have in the main disappeared. 
What there is left of the papers of William Ellery hardly recompenses us 
for the loss of the letters which his friends destroyed at his request. The 
papers of Stephen Hopkins were swept away by a flood in 1815, and 
Rhode Island regrets how her two most eminent citizens in the Senate 


are without suitable record in this way. 
Vou, XVITI.—No, 1.—3 
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Connecticut is not privileged to treasure the papers of Roger Sherman, 
which in the main disappeared in a way which no one well understands, 
Maryland regrets the loss at sea of those of Otho Williams. South Caro- 
lina saw the burning of those of Rutledge, and only a small portion of 
those of Pinckney are still known. 

I would suggest in closing a method for the better preserving and 
making known of what there is still left to us of the historical manu- 
scripts of the country, not in places easily accessible to the student. My 
purpose must be obvious to all of you who have watched the progress of 
the work, as evinced in their successive reports, done by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in England; and I need hardly at this time 
detail their method and results; but I cannot resist the conviction that 
our Historical Association could do no better deed than to convince the 
National legislature that something analogous, with such changes in method 
and organization as the conditions of this country suggest, should be 
undertaken before it is too late, and I shall be glad if some discussion to 
that end may be entered upon. I may add, in conclusion, that I am pre- 
pared to place in the hands of a committee some details of the workings 
of their methods, which have been sent to me by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, of 
the Rolls House, the director of the service of the English Commission. 


a 





ONE DAY’S WORK OF A CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS 


AND SOME OF ITS CONSEQUENCES 


In the year 1843 the territory west of 100 degrees west longitude, and 
south of the Arkansas River was recognized as belonging to Mexico; our 
territory extended on both sides of the river to that degree ; but beyond, 
the Arkansas became our southern and western boundary. Through the 
great Wilderness, on both sides of the boundary, lay the route of an inter- 
national commerce—with Santa Fé, New Mexico, for its first objective— 
of sufficient importance to become, in that year, the subject of diplomacy ; 
Mexico proposed military escorts; our government assenting, proposed 
that the escorts should be free to pass the boundary when necessary for 
protection; for the wide uninhabited region was infested by nomadic 
tribes, Comanches and others, savage and hostile. 

The occurrences to be related here were scarcely noticed by the press. 
That was not the day of correspondents, nor of telegraphy ; a remarkable 
event happening in that ‘remote “desert,” as it was then called, would 
almost certainly escape notice; and there were political motives for the 
administration to minimize its importance and publicity—if it could not 
disapprove—the action of its military commander, certainly very offensive 
to Texas; for it was unluckily coincident with eager negotiation for the 
annexation of that country. 

Texas had asserted a claim that the Rio Grande, from mouth to source, 
was their southern and western boundary. And Van Zant, their minister 
to Washington, hastened to make bitter complaint of the disarmament of 
their national force—and as greatly aggravated by its occurrence in their 
own country (not in Mexico). 

The administration saw new light—turned a sharp corner: My instruc- 
tions recognized the Arkansas as the Mexican boundary; but, a few 
months after the occurrence, a Court of Inquiry was convened at Fort 
Leavenworth to inquire whether the Texan force had been disarmed in our 
territory, or in Texas! and whether their treatment had been “ harsh and 
unbecoming ”’ ? 

Captain Cooke's regiment of Dragoons was detached from Fort Leaven- 
worth in command of three of its troops, and two mountain howitzers to 
protect a large caravan, of which the merchants were both American and 
Mexican ; his instructions included a copy of a note from the Secretary of 
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State, Daniel Webster, to the Mexican minister, informing him that an 
escort should not “pass one foot” beyond the boundary—which was 
understood to result from an ungracious reply to the proposition above 
mentioned. 

Captain Cooke was also instructed to forward with his report an official 
diary. 

The “day” was June 30, 1843, and the work began, really, at sunrise ; 
of the main action I shall simply quote the official record, written before I 
slept that night. It was “ muster and inspection ” day ; and my inspection 
was careful. The record omits mention of a magnificent buffalo chase, in 
which I indulged, very soon after the march began. I was mounted ona 
noble thoroughbred, and it happened that at one time I was closely sur- 
rounded, in the very midst of about a thousand of the grand beasts, rush- 
ing at their greatest speed ! 

“June 30.—Mustered and inspected the detachment at 6 o'clock; 
marched at 8 o’clock. After marching four or five miles I came in view of 
three horsemen about 1200 paces ahead, who, I concluded, must be Texans. 
I forthwith sent a sergeant with six troopers in pursuit; he returned in 
about twenty minutes, and reported that he had followed without gaining 
on them until they joined a large force “ona lake”; and he had left his 
party in observation. I ordered him to guide us, and marched at ‘the 
trot :—ordering the baggage to follow at usual gait, under charge of the rear 
guard. After proceeding thus a short time, I saw from the verge of the 
bluff the Arkansas River a mile off, and soon perceived a considerable force 
of men and horses about an unusual fine grove on the opposite bank; they 
raised, as I drew nearer, a white flag; I then sent a lieutenant * with a 
trumpeter and flag to cross the river, instructing him to demand of their 
commander who they were, and what they did there; and to give him, or 
any one he might send, safe conduct over and back. (Also to observe their 
numbers, the surroundings, etc., and particularly whether the river could 
be forded by the detachment, suggesting his return at a different place, 
from his crossing over.) While he was gone, I arrived, formed line, and 
dismounted at theriver. I called the officers together ; and to my question 
all but two answered that they believed the Texans opposite were within 
our boundary; the two professed to be quite ignorant on the subject. I 
then said, “Gentlemen, you all perhaps would agree that if that force is in’ 
the United States, it is my duty to disarm them; now I put you the ques- 
tion: ‘ With what little doubt of the fact there may be on your minds, do 


* Since General John Love of Indianapolis, not long since deceased, 
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you advise me, or not, to disarm those men, forcibly if necessary?’ Lieu- 
tenant Mason, Lieutenant Bowman, Captain Terrett, and Lieutenant Love 
—after he returned—answered in the affirmative. One officer had been 
engaged in preparing fuses for the howitzer shells; he came as the vote 
was being taken, and declined the responsibility of advising. Two officers 
preferred, before answering, to see their commanding officer. 

Lieutenant Love, returning then, was accompanied by Colonel Snively 
and his “ Aid,” Mr. Spencer.* After salutations I said: ‘Sir, it is the 
belief of myself and officers that you are in the United States; what is 
your business here? What force have you? (and afterward) Have you 
a commission ?’ 

He replied that he commanded a Texan volunteer force of 107 men, 
and believed them to be in Texas. He then produced as his commission 
the following document, which I read aloud to the officers: 


Department of War and Marine, 
To Colonel Jacob Snively, Washington, 16 February, 1843. 
Sir, 

Your communication of the 28th ult. soliciting permission from the Government to or- 
ganize and fit out an expedition for the purpose of intercepting and eapturing the property 
of the Mexican traders who may pass through the territory of the republic, to and from 
Santa Fé, &c. has been received and laid before his excellency, the President ; and he, after 
a careful consideration of the subject, directs that such authority be granted you, upon 
the terms and conditions herein expressed—that is to say— 

You are hereby authorized to organize such a force, not exceeding three hundred men, 
as vou may deem necessary to the achievement of the object proposed. The expedition 
will be strictly partizan ; the troops to compose the corps to mount, equip and provision 
themselves at their own expense ; and one-half of all the spoils taken in honorable warfare 
to belong to the republic, and the government to be at no expense whatever, on account 
of the expedition. 

The force may operate in any portion of the territory of the republic, above the line of 
settlements and between the Rio del Norte and the boundary line of the United States ; 
but will be careful not to infringe upon the Territory of that Government. 

As the object of the expedition is to retaliate and make reclamation for injuries sus- 
tained by Texian citizens, the merchandize and all other property of all Mexican citizens 
will be lawful prize ; and such as may be captured will be brought into Red River ; one- 
half of which will be deposited in the custom house of that District subject to the order 
of the Government, and the other half will belong to the captors, to be equally divided 
between the officers and men ; an agent will be appointed to assist in the division. 

The result of the campaign will be reported to the Department upon the disbandon- 
ment of the force, and also its progress from time to time, if practicable. 

By order of the President. 
(Signed) M. C. Hamilton, 
actg. Secy. of War & Marine, 


* Son of Mr. Spencer, of New York, then Secretary of War. 
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After some conversation I again called aside all the officers, but one; 
we were seated on the grass, and after some remarks, I put the question— 
‘Should I disarm the Texans, shedding blood if they make it necessary ?’ 
but, added I should not consider myself dound by their advice—or vote. 

Lieutenant Love and Captain Terrett responded ‘Yes!’ Lieuten- 
ants Mason and Bowman and Captain Moore ‘ No!’ 

The majority was for inaction ; and I paused in thought—but not long. 
I had been in the country before, escorting a caravan; I knew that the 
common opinion placed the boundary somewhat west of this point ; and 
the governments having, and for very long, neglected to mark the line, I 
believed my forced decision would be safest in following public opinion in 
the matter, which no previous occurrence had biased. I thought a civil- 
ized government should scarcely recognize such a document, which, with 
no indication of customary forms of military organization, outrages the 
rules of modern warfare: and, excepting necessary supplies, forbids the 
appropriation or destruction of private property on land. I believed the 
force opposite to be a ruffian crew of out-cast Americans; but that it was 
necessary perhaps to treat them as the accredited military force of an ac- 
knowledged independent government. 

With an audible ‘ / wz// do it,, on my part, we arose and resumed the 
interview with the Texans. In a conversational tone, I said to them: 
‘Gentlemen, your detachment is in the United States; as the governments 
have not surveyed and marked the boundary, I deem it my duty to follow 
the common opinion that our western line strikes the river near the caches, 
to our West; some think, as far up as Chouteau Island. Now the ac- 
credited writers on National law agree that no belligerent’s army has a 
right to enter a neutral’s territory, there to lie in wait, or there to refresh 
itself, afterward to sally out for any manner of attack upon its enemy. 
That it is the neutral’s right and duty in such cases to disarm the intruders. 
I happen to remember a precedent, of the Polish revolution of 1830, when 
a large Polish force passed the Austrian frontier, and they were disarmed, 
and made to march from the country at another point. And I found some 
of your men acting against the caravan, as spies or scouts, in our undis- 
puted territory ; and see yonder! some of your men are mow crossing to 
the south side. 

Now Colonel Snively I demand that your men come across, and lay 
down their arms before me; then, as you say you are in need of provisions, 
I will return to you six guns—enough for buffalo hunting; and you shall 
have permission also to enter our settlements. 

I have one hundred and eighty-five soldiers; and two howitzers—which 
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can throw shells into the grove; inspect them if you please; I treat you as 
imprudent friends—my course is legal; it will not be dishonorable to sur- 
render—you should do so at the demand of a civil magistrate—I should , 
make it the same, had I only ten men. But, of course, I shall enforce my 
demand ; go over to your command, who you say you doubt will obey you 
—and I will give you one hour to begin crossing ; if any leave the grove in 
an opposite direction, I shall instantly open fire with the howitzers, drive 
you from the woods, and attack you in the plain.’ 

Colonel Snively and his aid then attempted to argue against my course; 
they said National law allowed the pursuit of an enemy ‘twenty miles into 
a neutral’s territory ; they had lately seen two or three thousand indians, 
whom they feared, etc.’ They also made several propositions, only, I 
thought, to get their men out of my power; one was that I should send an 
officer over to see that they were near a starving condition. They said 
that seventy-five of their force becoming dissatisfied, had started for home 
three days before. Snively said he had given them an order, to save them 
from being treated as banditti ! 

They said they had attacked one hundred Mexicans ten days before, 
about twenty miles west of the caches; [who were armed with ‘ new Brit- 
ish muskets’] they killed eighteen and wounded as many, taking the rest 
prisoners; but had afterward liberated them, giving them back twenty 
muskets. Snively admitted that his spies had gone as far as Walnut 
Creek (seventy-five miles back on our road); but said that he had nearly 
resolved to return to Texas, convinced that the caravan had turned back. 

I had taken it for granted that his party could and would ford the 
river directly in my front—where Mr. Love had first crossed; but I now 
learned that it had swam his horse; and the Texan officers were about 
to go down near a mile to where they had crossed with Mr. Love. 
This seemed to me rather risky—so I proposed that I should march my 
force over with them. They both cheerfully assented—they even seemed 
pleased with it. 

I now sent a messenger to meet the caravan, with information, and a 
warning ; ordered the guard to remain with the baggage; and a wagon to 
be emptied and to follow the squadrons; the howitzer ammunition boxes 
were water-tight. Then I marched, the Texans with me in front. 

About five hundred yards below, I had the edge of the square bank 
spaded off, and sent in a trumpeter to try the water; he went instantly out 
of depth in water and quicksand; and he and his horse were with diffi- 
culty extricated. Then I marched further, until I apprehended losing 
the mastery of the situation; then, again spading the bank, and command- 
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ing ‘Forward,’ I gave spurs to my horse, who leaped in, followed by the 
battery. The river was about three hundred yards wide, and there was 
almost a gale up stream; the rough muddy water had a dangerous look. 
Fortunately I had hit a shallower place; and we all straggled on, every 
man avoiding to follow another whom he saw in a bad piace; we reached 
shore a mere crowd! but very soon were marching in perfect order; and 
line was formed facing the grove, about one hundred and fifty paces out. 
[I had at times on the prairie march practiced formations in ‘line of 
battle,’ which now proved very convenient.] The battery was unlimbered 
and slow matches lit. 

Colonel Snively had sent his aid, the moment we had crossed, to in- 
duce the men to submit; they were paraded; and I waited possibly half 
an hour, Snively with us from choice. I now required him to go, and 
send his men to lay down their arms in my front. He complied, saying he 
‘would return to me if alive,’ that he would have nothing more to do with 
them. My demand was soon complied with. I had advanced Captain 
Terrett—sabres drawn—to superintend the surrender; and then some 
rear rank men, second squadron, to discharge the arms and place them 
in the wagon, which was ready. 

These rude Texans, evidently with no discipline, and uncontrolled, were 
very clamorous, made many demands; they submitted with a very bad 
grace to my exhibition of force, which had been in no degree too stern 
and threatening. Some of them tried to step off, armed, up the river, 
and to the sand hills, only three or four hundred paces back. I had them 
seized, and a picket placed on the hill. Captain Terrett was sent to scout 
the grove thoroughly. A murder had been committed, they said, just as 
I had arrived that morning, and Snively said they ‘must keep guns 
enough to shoot the murderer that evening!’ The Texans ‘packed’ 
their baggage; they had no wagon. 

I now marched back, crossing at the same place. I met on the north 
bank my messenger, who reported the caravan two miles off; I wrote a 
note, on my horse, and sent him back; it gave the news and instruction 
to come and camp near me. Just then two buffaloes appeared coming 
from the bluff in our front; I sent a sergeant, who first saw buffaloes 
under my command, with my muzzle-loading Harper’s Ferry pistol, and he 
killed them both, in sight and very near! A great feat ! 

I camped on the bank opposite the grove; soon after, the caravan came 
from the hills and corraled near by. 

It was not long before a man came much exhausted from swimming 
the river, with a message that the Mexicans were in sight about to attack 
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them; I sent a note to Snively telling him if it were ‘rue, to cross the 
river below me and I would defend him. As there was much stir and 
confusion round the camp, I sounded Zo horse. Soon I received a message 
that it was a false alarm. Then I received a note, which I copy: 


Capt. COOKE, Dr. Sir, The man who was wounded when I visited your camp is ex- 
piring ; it will be impossible to remove him at present. If you could send a company to 
guard us this night I would consider myself under many obligations. Very respectfully 
your obt. Servt., . (Signed) J. SNIVELY. 


I returned answer that there was no danger, and J could not comply; 
that they might come over, leaving a small party hid in the grove. 

Now a committee of merchants called on me to discuss the situation. 
One of them said I ought to have ‘slaughtered them all.’ And at first 
they seemed uneasy, and dissatisfied that their enemies should go free. It 
had been ascertained that their division and separation had occurred yes- 
terday; that the statement that it was ‘three days ago’ was false. 

The merchants left me at dark, apparently contented. 

At 10 o’clock, after sixteen hours of work, incessant and exciting, until 
dark, with no thought of food, I go to rest, well satisfied that, under cir- 
cumstances of great responsibility, I have done my duty in the trust con. 
fided to me. 

The following morning the Texans rode over, and I addressed them, 
from horseback; a large portion then accepted my offer of escort, and 
the others departed, homeward, they said. I left a troop in camp with 
them, and part of my baggage, and marched with the caravan, several days, 
to the crossing, and, seeing them safely over, returned. The homeward 
march was uneventful and pleasant ; the Texans gave some trouble, and, I 
believe, plotted much more; I sent them adrift at the first settlements. 
We arrived at Fort Leavenworth, our home, early in August.” 

General Gaines, commanding in the West, a great enthusiast for his 
age, seemed determined that I should undisputably cross that boundary. 
He wrote me the following letter: 


d. (rs., i j 0, o 5 
My Dear Captain H4@. Q*s Saint Louis, Me» August 21, 1843 


Understanding that the principal merchants of Santa Fé, in whose behalf the Mexican 
Minister at Washington solicited your present command, were apprehensive you would 
not go with them further than the Arkansas river; I have to request you to see these 
Merchants and assure them of your authority and determination to afford them Arotection 
until they shall méet a competent escort, or until they shall reach Santa Fé. Assure them 
of our determination to Jrofect them at all hazards ;—and if in the discharge of this duty 
you should find rough or perilous work, the meritorious services of your officers and your 
men and yourself, shall be affectionately remembered by every true hearted Soldier and 
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Statesman of our country, and more especially of these great and growing States of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and more especially of your General and friend 
Edmund P. Gaines. 
Postscript 
I enclose for your information and government a printed copy of my letter to General 
Taylor—which was intended to cover the whole ground from Independence to Santa Fé. 
Signed EB. P. G, 


Of the postscript, something more a little further on. 

Accordingly, I marched again from Fort Leavenworth about Septem- 
ber Ist, with nearly the same command. Unfortunately, this September, 
1843, proved the wettest of my experience; the unwieldy caravan was 
almost stopped by the soft road; it was very cold, and many poor drivers 
and Mexican servants died. I hoped to escort the caravan to a safe point, 
and then be in time to return home before the grass was spoiled. But 
General Gaines had ordered a contract made with Mr. Bent—of Bent’s 
Fort, a fortified trading-house on the Upper Arkansas—for our winter sup- 
plies; and he overtook me, September 23d, at Jackson Grove, bringing ten 
wagon loads; and it seemed necessary to give him then a required notice 
effecting some further large purchases; but, on my part, properly contin- 
gent upon still undetermined circumstances. This was very embarrassing ; 
my future actions were really in a sense dependent upon the merchants; 
to leave them before they were satisfied that there was no more danger 
might \ead to results probably more nearly ruinous to me than to them. 

The great difficulty of'the situation lay in the subsistence of horses 
and draft-mules. In those economical days we never took forage with us 
in our prairie marches; and the Arkansas grass—that low down, like that 
of our nearer prairies—becomes utterly innutritive after a few hard frosts. 

It was October 4th that, while I was making our night camp on the 
river bank, a messenger brought me news of the arrival, at the crossing, a 
few miles above, of a Mexican army escort ! 

The caravan was then well up to the front; so next morning leaving 
my baggage, i marched to the crossing; as I approached the Mexicans 
saddled and mounted. I sent my adjutant over with greetings, and an in- 
vitation to their officers to spend the day with us. The commander de- 
clined, saying pointedly, that he had been ordered on no account to cross 
the boundary. 

As soon as the caravan was over, I mounted and then, as a kind of 
salute fired a round from the howitzer battery ; the shells were directed, in 
ricochet down a fine reach of the river, and after many beautiful rebounds 
exploded under water. I then marched back to camp. 

It had now come to light that the published letter of General Gaines, 
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mentioned in his postscript, had been sent home by the Mexican minister ; 
and that the Mexican President—Santa Anna—had then sent by fast 
couriers to Santa Fé orders to dispatch immediately an escort to meet the 
caravan on the Arkansas. They were just in good time. 

There was now, of course, no choice but to march home, although Oc- 
tober 6 was dangerously late for the animals. But great pains were 
taken; after the grass was spoiled, the men chopped it with their knives, 
and mixed feeds with what flour could possibly be spared for their horses, 
and they liberally shared with them their blankets at night. The last half 
of the march the horses were led much more than ridden. I had sent an 
express for corn, and we began to meet wagon loads several nights before 
the end. 

Some animals were left to rest and recruit—and corn sent to them at 
Council Grove, and at another thick wooded creek bottom nearer home, 
and these the only two in the hundreds of miles. They were all turned 
loose to rest and graze and browse for thirty-six hours. 

And so we reached home, and through a snow or two, with very little 
loss. 

The rations sent for me were ordered to be stored at Bent’s Fort, and 
were almost forgotten. But two years after the regiment on return march 
from the South Pass (of the Rocky Mountains), its commander, Colonel S. 
W. Kearny, turned South at Fort Laramie to the Arkansas far above Bent’s 
Fort, and he calculated so confidently on the safety, and the good condi- 
tion, too, of the stores in that dry mountain air, and so closely, that we 
arrived there quite out of provisions. 

He judged aright inall. The Colonel made acamp at “ Jackson Grove,” 
for the purpose of taking observations for longitude and deciding the ques- 
tion of two years before. They were taken by Lieutenant—now General 
Wm. B. Franklin, of Rhode Island. And he found to my gratification, 
that the spot was some three minutes (miles) east of the 100° line so far 
within our boundary. 

The Texans, whom I had disarmed, were reported to have met with 
disasters from faults of their own. Certain it is that they and their friends 
kept alive very bitter and revengeful feelings toward their captor. Ten 
years after, when stationed about half a year in Texas, in a night meeting, 
held near my post, some of them were accidentally overheard to consult, 
and to resolve upon my assassination. 

In 1848, returning from the war in Mexico, I was at a hotel in New 
Orleans. I was in ill health, and, being in my room in the evening, a card 
was sent up to me; it was from Mr. “ Colcohoun of Texas.” 
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I fancied it a case of not exactly “ pistols for two,’—for I had none at 
hand. The servant was told to show him up. Presently he entered and 
addressed me: “‘ Captain Cooke, Ihave for years been looking out for 
you ;” (I thought that hardly ambiguous, but saw that he was a gentleman) 
“to shake you by the hand,” he continued, “and thank you for my re- 
lease from a Mexican prison—as well as other Texans; you probably 
saved our lives.” 

He explained, in brief, that he had been a member of a body of Texans 
who attempted a revolutionary invasion of Mexico about 1841. They 
reached Mier, but there they were all killed or captured; the prisoners 
were immured in the fortress of Perote (which I had then lately inspected), 
and were there long subjected to cruel and degrading treatment. Our 
Minister, Waddy Thompson, he said, repeatedly interceded for them, but 
the President was obdurate. But after news of the saving of the Mexican 
caravan and the capture of the Texans had reached Mexico, Mr. Thomp- 
son was hopeful to make one more appeal in their behalf. He sought an 
interview with President Santa Anna; he was warmly received, and the 
President, almost anticipating his business and request, promised the 
prompt release of the prisoners ; of the affair on the Arkansas he said em- 
phatically it was “the first act of good faith and friendship that the United 
States had ever shown to Mexico.” 

I was on duty in Washington when General Sam. Houston, one of the 
first Senators from Texas, arrived in attendance on the session of Con- 
gress. I had made avery friendly acquaintance with him at Nacogdoches 
Texas (where I, and two regiments, were sent—by General Gaines, again— 
in 1836, during the Texan revolutionary war, and were there stationed for 
about six months, building log huts when the winter came on) yet I called 
on him in doubtful mind. He received me cordially; but when, thinking 
I must “ have it out ” with him, I introduced the subject of the “little un- 
pleasantness”” between myself and his “army,” as he called it, on the Ar- 
kansas, his countenance took on a grim expression for some minutes: he 
said very little; but of Colonel Snively, he mentioned, “I forbade him my 
presence.” Our friendly relations were unbroken. 
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The first record contained in our colonial history of any kind of mail 
service dates from 1677, when the court at Boston appointed Mr. John 
Hayward “to take in and convey letters according to their direction.” 
In 1710, Parliament passed an act to establish a general post-office for all 
her majesty’s dominions, including North America, New York being made 
the chief letter office of the colonies. The rates of postage for all letters 
and packages from New York to any place within sixty miles were as fol- 
lows: single letters, fourpence; double, eightpence; treble, one shilling; 
an ounce, one shilling and fourpence. In December, 1717, arrangements 
were made to receive letters in Boston from Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
four weeks in the summer season, and eight weeks in winter. In 1738, 
Henry Pratt was appointed riding postmaster for all the routes between 
Philadelphia and Newport, Virginia, to set out in the beginning of each 
month and return in twenty-four days. In 1753, letters and packages for 
all persons residing in Newton, Bristol, and Chester were sent to the post- 
office in Philadelphia to be called for. In the same year, Benjamin Frank- 
lin was appointed Deputy Postmaster-General. He startled the people by 
proposing to run a line of stage-coaches from Philadelphia to Boston once 
a week, to start from each city on Monday morning and arrive on Saturday 
night. In 1792, the following rates of postage were established, distance 
and not weight being the basis: 

One letter, less than thirty miles, 6 cents; between thirty and sixty 
miles, 8 cents; between sixty and one hundred miles, 10 cents; between 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty miles, 12% cents; between one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred miles, 15 cents; two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty miles, 17 cents; two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and fifty miles, 20 cents; three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty 
miles, 22 cents; over four hundred and fifty miles, 25 cents. A single 
sheet of paper was counted asa single letter, and was charged a single 
rate. Two sheets were counted as a double letter, and were charged for 
at double rates. The same ratio was applied to a letter containing three 
sheets. Packages weighing one ounce required four single rates, and in 
proportion for any greater weight. Single foreign letters were charged 
8 cents; double letters, 16 cents; triple letters, 24 cents. Newspapers 
were carried one hundred miles for 1 cent. For any greater distance 
the rate was 1% cents. 
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Postage-stamps were first introduced into the United States in the year 
1847. The first design used bore the head of Franklin in the centre. 
Above the face was the inscription “U. S. Postage,” and below it, 
“5 cents.” Since this stamp made its appearance it has been followed by 
one hundred and sixty other varieties. Previous to this time all postage 
was collected in money, either at the office of mailing or delivery. In 
1851 the postage rates were again changed, 3 cents being the rate for all 
distances less than three thousand miles; for greater distances the rate 
being 10 cents. 

The first regular stage-line established in the colonies began making 
regular trips between New York and Philadelphia in 1756, making the 
journey in three days. The first stage between New York and Boston 
commenced its trips June 24, 1772, and was to leave once a fortnight. 

In 1798, the entire business of the post-office department was con- 
ducted by the Postmaster-General, one assistant, and one clerk. In 1833, 
it required forty-eight hours to convey news from Washington to Philadel- 
phia. In 1834, New York Saturday papers were not received in Washing- 
ton until the following Tuesday afternoon. In 1835, the mails were car- 
ried-between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh daily in four-horse coaches, two 
lines daily, one to go through in a little more than two days; the other in 
three and a half days. The fast coach carried the through letter mail; the 
slower one the way mail and papers. At this date there were only 1,085 
miles of railroad in the United States. The rate of speed did not exceed 
ten miles an hour. There were no connecting lines of road, and no gen- 
eral effort appears to have been made up to this time to carry the mails 
on the railroads. In 1833, a contractor named Reeside carried the mails 
between Philadelphia and New York, ninety miles, in 8ix hours, — 
fifteen miles an hour. 

The horses were driven five miles and then changed. Eighteen changes 
were required. It required two horses to carry the mail, and the total 
number of horses required for each day’s service was seventy-eight. The 
contract price was $1 for each mile made by each horse. 

The first locomotive used in the country was at Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, August oc, 1829; but this was only an experimental trip on the rail- 
road of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. The South Carolina 
Railroad Company was the first to adopt the locomotive, in September, 
1829. The cars began to run on the Boston and Providence Railroad from 
Boston to Canton, fifteen miles, in September, 1834. The railroad, asa 
factor in the mail service, did not have a beginning before 1835. 

August 25 of this year, the formal opening of the road between Wash- 
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ington and Baltimore took place. Amos Kendall, then Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, at first objected to having the mails carried by rail over this road, 
since it would, as he feared, disarrange connections with existing lines of 
stages. In October, 1834, a writer in the Boston Atlas says: ‘“ We left 
Philadelphia on the morning of the 6th in a railroad car, and reached Col- 
umbia, on the Susquehanna, at dusk, a distance of eighty-two miles, The 
car was drawn by horses, but on the gth, as I was informed, the second 
track was to be laid, when a locomotive steam-engine was to be substituted, 
and the distance would be covered in six or seven hours, This road has 
been constructed by the State of Pennsylvania. The rails are laid on 
blocks of stone, and the whole of the work has been well executed. Only 
a few years since it required as long a time to go from Boston to the State 
of Ohio as to make a voyage to Europe, but by the invention of steam- 
boats, the construction of canals and railroads, and the use of locomotives, 
the journey may be performed next summer from Boston to St. Louis, a 
distance of over 1,900 miles, in from fourteen to fifteen days, and at an 
expense of not more than $50, and all without passing a single mile in 
stages over a common road.” Carrying the mails by rai! was an experi- 
ment at first, attended by, no little discouragement. The imperfect char- 
acter of railroad machinery often caused delays. 

The degree of speed attained by the earlier roads was not as great as 
could be accomplished by stage-coaches. Short lines of roads here and 
there tended to confuse the regular schedule time established by stage 
lines. In February, 1836, complaint was made to the department, of gross 
irregularities in the newspaper mail between Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
and Carlisle. The contractors were served with notice that if the irregu- 
larities were repeated transportation by rail must be at once abandoned, 
and the double daily line of four-horse post-coaches resumed between 
Philadelphja and Chambersburg. The railroad from Baltimore to Fred- 
erick, Maryland, proved unsatisfactory to the contractors, and in March, 
1835, they asked permission to resume the old stage-coaches. In 1835 
the department complained that the mails from New York to Philadelphia 
were usually late, requiring more than thirteen hours from Jersey City. 
The language of the complaint continued: ‘“ This was hardly the case in 
the worst days of bad staging. There have been two failures of the mails 
from beyond Philadelphia at this city (Washington) in the course of the 
present week, occasioned, it is said, by accidents to the locomotive on the 
Amboy and Camden road. From the experience which we have had, the 
adaptation of the railroad to the purposes of mail transportation is becom- 
ing daily more and more questionable.” 
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The railway mail service at its beginning was entirely without system. 
Postal officials and railroad managers alike appeared, to possess no practi- 
cal ideas on the subject of transporting or handling the mails. Some of 
the crude ideas on the subject, entertained by the Postmaster-General in 
1835, are worth reproducing. As to the manner in which the mails were 
to be secured while in transit, he suggested that the railroad company 
between Washington and Baltimore might close in some portion of their 
baggage car, to be secured by lock and key at one end of the line, only to 
be opened by the postmaster at the other terminus of the road. If this 
idea was not found to be practical, it was suggested that the department 
would furnish a strong fire-proof box or chest, so constructed that it could 
be readily transferred from a wagon to a car prepared for the purpose, into 
which chest or box the entire mails could be placed, and locked up at the 
post-office making up the mail, and not to be opened by any one while ex 
route to the office of destination. The most novel idea was that of con- 
structing a mail-car on wheels, capable of being run on either the common 
streets of the city or on the railroad track, so that the car might be drawn 
through the city from the depot to the post-office, where the mails were to 
be placed in it, and the car again returned to the depot, placed on the 
track, and attached to the regular train. 

The increasing quantities of mail matter to be carried called for im- 
proved methods, and in 1840, Mr. George Plitt, who had been sent to 
Europe to make observations of the methods there in use, reported that 
each railway company provided a separate car for the post office use, 
fitted up with boxes to facilitate the reception and distribution of the 
mails. He called attention to the device in use for catching mail-bags 
while the cars were moving. He recommended that at least one intelli- 
gent agent be appointed by the department for each of the larger States, 
to look after the interests of the service. It was suggested by him that a 
number of mail-guards or agents be appointed to superintend and handle 
the pouches while in transit. In June, 1840, two agents were appointed to 
accompany the mails from Boston to Springfield, and return alternately, to 
make exchanges, receive, forward, and deliver unpaid way letters and 
packages. The first instance on record of the appointment of temporary 
route agents occurred in 1841, two agents being appointed the above year 
to travel between Utica and Auburn, New York. In 1835 the Post-mas- 
ter-General made a report to Congress concerning the inefficiency of the 
mail-cars in use. 

He said that the agents were unable to properly discharge their duties, 
and stated that he had prepared a model of a mail-car for the inspection of 
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the various railway officials, but that very few of them took any notice of 
it whatever. In 1857, the Postmaster-General complained that the mails 
were not carried with the same speed as passengers, and urged that a 
greater number of mail-agents should be provided. These agents had 
nothing to do with the distribution of the mails, they only having to handle 
the pouches. As early as 1810, a law was enacted providing for the estab- 
lishment of certain distribution post-offices throughout the country. 
Under the operations of this system, each letter, paper, or package, on 
being received in any office, was at once forwarded to the nearest distri- 
bution office. From the distribution office each letter was forwarded 
direct te its destination, if possible ; otherwise, it was sent to such distri- 
bution office as could conveniently forward it to the office of delivery. For 
the labor of distribution, postmasters received seven per cent. of the stamp 
valuation of all mail handled. Under this system the government often 
suffered through fraud perpetrated by dishonest postmasters. Mail matter, 
instead of being forwarded through the proper channels, was often sent by 
circuitous routes that it might swell the earnings of neighboring distribu- 
tion offices. By such means the earnings of the government were too 
much absorbed in commissions taken by the many thrifty postmasters 
through whose hands the meandering letters were compelled to pass. No 
little mischief was caused by the delay to which letters were subjected 
under these circumstances. This system was never popular, and it finally 
became intolerable, as railroad facilities increased from year to year. The 
delay caused by repeated distributions in the course of a letter’s journey 
was not particularly noticeable in the days of stage-coaches, for the stage 
could wait while the mail was being assorted and re-pouched. Steam-cars 
proved to be less patient and, as a result, the mail-pouches had to await the 
arrival of other trains to take them on their journeys. The doom of the 
old-time distributing office was sealed with the advent of the railway post- 
office car. The discovery of this method of distributing and hastening 
the mails was made July, 1862, by Wm. H. Davis, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
an employé of the post-office in that city. In that month he operated the 
first post-office car ever placed on wheels in this country, on the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad. The plan proved to be so eminently successful 
that it speedily came into general use, and worked a revolution in the rail- 
way mail service. Before the day of the railway post-office, letters crept 
as snails, and since its advent they fly as on the wings of steam. Under 
this system there is never a pause in the onward flight of the mails until 
the offices of destination are reached. 


Through letters, like restless footballs, are tossed from one flying post- 
Vor. XVITI.—No. 1.—4 
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office car to another, until the end of the route is reached, or they are con- 
signed to the slower movements of stage-coaches or pony expresses. Way 
mail is snatched up by the flying post-office cars, and is as unceremoniously 
dropped again when the office of destination glimmers past. 

A letter mailed at Washington and addressed to Dallas, Texas, is taken 
up in turn by the following “ R. P. O.’s,” as they are termed in the lan- 
guage of the craft: “ Balto. & Grafton; Grafton & Cin. ; Cin. & St. Louis; 
St. Louis & Little Rock; Little Rock and Texarkana; Texarkana and 
Dallas.” 

The postal-clerk is a genius who must necessarily understand the name 
and locality of every artery, vein, tissue, and fibre in the entire postal 
system. When he takes up a letter addressed to a remote office, he must 
at a glance understand the various lines of travel over which it is to pass, 
and it is his duty to send it by the most expeditious route. The postal- 
clerk is required to commit to memory the names of all the offices con- 
tained in the various States included in his division. 

The average number of offices so committed is about eight thousand 
for the entire system. Perhaps the most difficult duty known to the postal- 
clerk is that of distributing the mails for the larger cities, It is a very 
difficult task to remember the scheme of New York City, yet the postal 
clerk is required to distribute all New York mail by stations, streets, num- 
bers, and boxes. Fifth Avenue Hotel mail is thrown into its proper box 
at “Station E.” The Grand Central gets its letters at “ Station A.” So, 
of all firms, institutions, and leading individuals. The various carrier 
routes are made up in the same manner. A letter addressed to No. 145 
Washington Street would be placed in a package for “Carrier No. 15.” 
The Zimes Building mail is carried by “ No. 33 ;” the Tribune by “ No. 36.” 

The postal-clerk must know the various mail routes as familiarly as he 
does the faces of his best friends. His car, with its tier over tier of pigeon- 
holes, and its ranks of yawning mail-bags, is to him no labyrinth of mys- 
teries. His eyes are in his fingers, and the skillful musician’s touch is not 
more accurate than the aim cf this wizard of the mail-car. The depart- 
ment rules are exacting, and if an occasional error results from the hurried 
manner in which the mail is thrown, in course of distribution, it is sure to 
be detected by the next clerk into whose hands the stray piece of mail 
falls, and a report of it is at once sent to the Division Superintendent, to 
be charged against the clerk making the error. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1886, the number of letters and other pieces of mail 
matter distributed was 5,329,521,475. The number of errors made in 
handling this vast quantity of matter was only 1,260,443. The number of 
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pieces handled, for each error committed were 4,228, thus making the per- 
centage of correct distribution 99.98. All employés are required to attest 
their skill by frequent examinations, and for this purpose much of the 
leisure time of each is devoted to studying the mail schemes of the various 
States attaching to the division in which he is employed. 

The organization of the mail system embraces nine grand divisions, 
over each of which presides a general superintendent. The number of 
persons at present employed in the service is about four thousand. Each 
railway post-office is manned by an organized crew, having a head clerk 
in charge, and every detail of the work is systematized. 

The life of a postal-clerk is beset by many hardships. Since the year 
1877, between seven and eight hundred casualties have occurred in the 
service, incident mainly to railroad accidents. The nature of the service 
entails steady impairment of the physical system, owing to constant 
strain on the nerve forces, irregularities of diet and rest, and other causes. 


POE cog yeas aoe 
K Culiter~ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


To write a complete and accurate history of an important Act of Con. 
gress would be to throw an illumination upon our national legislation, na- 
tional government, and national character. For every important statute is 
the resultant of all the social, political, and economic forces at work in the 
country. Still more, the process of legislation, if we could follow it at every 
stage, would be seen to’explain some of the most obscure and most inter- 
esting phases in the life of the nation. But who is to disentangle the 
threads? Who can discover the undercurrents of influence of individuals, 
of corporations, of municipalities, of states, of private counselors, of vol- 
untary advocates, of paid lobbyists? who is to assign the right equivalent 
to each member of the legislative body ? to the President, to his seven offi- 
cial advisers, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to each of 
the seventy-four Senators and three hundred and twenty-five Representa- 
tives? Above all, who is to measure the effect of tradition, precedent, and 
forms of organization? We have a careful and reasonably exact record of 
words spoken and action taken on the floors of Congress; but who will 
tell us what goes on in committee, or private conference, or in the lobby ? 
who knows the motives which cause votes to combine and separate ? 

The paper to-day* is, therefore, not a history of the River and Harbor 
Bill of 1887. It isan attempt to consider it as one might study the life of 
a rather obscure public man; the outward events are few and uninterest- 
ing; but at every stage we come in contact with persons and organisms 
which the bill helps us to explain. The dullest man may meet and observe 
kings. The dreariest act for internal improvements illustrates at the same 
time the manner of legislating in Congress, and the way in which the pub- 
lic funds are spent. 

There is a reason why the annual River and Harbor Bill especially re- 
wards the student. It is a sort of comet in the congressional planetary 
system: Other appropriation bills appear each year in about the same 
form, pass through the same sort of debate, and are approved as the same 
matter of course. The River and Harbor Bill has an orbit of its own; no 
man is able to predict its splendor or the time of its appearance. It dashes 
into Congress, and is attracted hither and thither ; and to the last moment 


* This paper was read before the American Historical Association and the American Economic 
Association, in joint session, at Sanders’ Theatre, Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 24, 1887. 
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it is uncertain whether it will escape on its parabolic path, or collide with 
a disagreement of the Houses, or an executive veto. For this erratic be- 
havior there are two causes; the bill is made up by a special machinery ; 
and the bill is a luxury. Members of Congress must have their salary and 
mileage; and pensioners, diplomats, and Presidents must be paid; but 
rivers will flow and tides rise whether the appropriation passes or fails. 
The enemies of the bill are, therefore, sure to attack it, without any fear of 
crippling the government, and a counter effort is made to introduce it in 
a form as inoffensive as possible. 

Before the bill is finally submitted to Congress it passes through four 
stages of preparation: local engineers survey and estimate; the chief of 
engineers estimates; the Secretary of War estimates; and the committee 
considers. The preliminary survey must have been authorized by a pre- 
vious River and Harbor Act, and is not permitted until the local engineer 
has reported that the improvement will be of public necessity, and that the 
place is worthy of improvement. In point of fact, a survey is rarely re- 
fused. The local engineer then submits a plan and estimates. The chief 
of engineers may alter the plan and pare down the estimate. 

The official life of our-bill began October 28, 1886, when the chief of 
engineers submitted his report, and set down as sums which might profit- 
ably be spent in the fiscal year 1887-’88, items footing to about $30,000,- 
ooo. The Secretary of War, in his report, November 30, 1886, pared down, 
in his turn, and estimated “ for improving rivers and harbors, $10,175,870.” 
Save in exceptional cases, the War Department considers itself the agent of 
Congress in ascertaining the practicability of improvements, and in form- 
ing engineering plans; and makes no suggestions as to the policy of inter- 
nal improvements, or of particular expenditures. 

The Egyptians named not the name of Osiris, and it is with some 
trepidation that I mention the Standing Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Rivers and Harbors—more particularly since it has seen 
fit to recommend a survey of the Charles River from Boston to Water- 
town, Massachusetts. There is a mystery hovering over the operations of 
standing committees of Congress, a mystery only partially removed by Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson in his admirable book on Congressional Govern- 
ment : that committee of which I have just spoken is the only House com- 
mittee save the Committee on Appropriations which has the power of re- 
porting general appropriation bills. Up to March, 1883, the annual River 
and Harbor Bill was prepared by the Committee on Commerce. In sev- 
eral successive Congresses it was attempted to divide that committee, 
which the House was pleased to think overburdened. In 1882, the Chair- 
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man, Mr. Reagan, forced through the House the worst River and Harbor 
Bill that has ever been passed. In December, 1883, Congress adopted a 
new rule, placing under the control of a new committee all measures relat- 
ing to rivers and harbors. In this case the immense power of the Speaker, 
through his appointment of committees, was well exercised. Mr. Willis of 
Kentucky, the chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, has shown 
himself a candid, industrious, fair, and honest man. That two of his four 
bills have failed is due rather to amendments forced upon him than to 
measures which he has introduced. 

It is no sinecure to sit as one of the fifteen members of the committee. 
In the first place, to that committee are referred all petitions and memo- 
rials and all individual bills bearing on internal improvements. Of the 
bills, vast numbers were formerly introduced; at present, members pre- 
fer to go before the committee in person, and the memorials are in most 
cases sent direct. Next, come the voluminous estimates of the chief of 
engineers and his subordinates, covering thousands of pages; the com- 
mittee then attempt to digest the statistics of each river and port seeking an 
appropriation. The Secretary of War is called upon for information. Mr. 
Willis has further adopted the plan of asking all the members of both 
‘Houses to appear before the committee, where each has liberty to present 
the needs of his district or State; and nine-tenths of them come forward. 
In addition, there are received and heard delegations from leading cities 
and from chambers of commerce—all upon a similar errand. 

“The horse leech hath two daughters,” said Solomon, “ crying, give! 
give!” and the committee never suffers for want of information in favor 
of appropriations. Unfortunately, though every job has an advocate, the 
public interest has none; there are a hundred pleas for expenditure, 
against one protest at extravagance. There is no organized river and 
harbor lobby, for almost every Congressman is an interested party. By 
petitions, bills, reports, and arguments informed, the committee begins to 
frame its bill. At once there springs up an ever-recurring difficulty: 
the bill must be carried; and the number of members who believe in a 
river and harbor bill, as in itself meritorious, is not sufficient to pass it. 
There is no such proof of the national importance of a bill as an item 
within it for one’s own district. On the other hand, the committee must 
select: the general distrust of harbor legislation, the numerous vetoes, 
and the fate of members who persisted in voting the Act of 1882, all 
suggest caution. The problem before the committee is always: How 
much may we put in without offending the newspapers? How much may 
we leave out without losing votes? The estimates of the engineers are 
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far greater than the sensitive press will accept, and the committee has 
a rough rule of thumb by which it agrees to appropriate a certain pro- 
portion of these estimates. In 1887 the percentage was twenty-five ; thus 
the amount of the bill was fixed at $7,500,000. We must not suppose that 
each work receives something; some of the places suggested are too 
plainly unworthy ; others require too great an expenditure; the committee 
usually throws out a sixth or an eighth of the items in the engineer’s re- 
port. Furthermore, the committee does not scruple to insert items never 
before considered. In this manner, in the bill of 1884 was included the 
first appropriation for the Sandy Bay Harbor of Refuge at Cape Ann, 
which is likely to cost $10,000,000, and on which there had never been an 
estimate. 

On January 8, 1887, when all the items had been squeezed or ex- 
panded till, taken together, they filled up the measure of the committee’s 
purpose, the committee reported its bill to the House. The date shows a 
distinct advance over the previous régime. Four years ago Mr. Reagan 
did not report his bill till February 20, eleven days before the end of the 
session. In addition, Mr. Willis’s accompanying report usually contains a 
courageous analysis of the'bill. It is not to be presumed that the bill had 
the complete approval of any member of the committee: it was simply 
the best they could offer with any fair hope of its passing. 

The bantling had now a name. It was “H.R. 10419,” and was de- 
scribed as 


“A. BILL 


making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes.” The 
public works were two hundred and ninety in number, and required a sum 


, 


of $7,430,000; the “ other purposes” refer to some clauses, directing the 
manner in which the work should be carried on. 

It was a world full of crafty enemies upon which H. R. 10419 opened 
its eyes. No sooner was it reported to the House of Representatives than 
a member gave notice that “ all points of order are reserved on that bill,” 
and when, having gone through the usual recommittal, it was a second time 
reported, January 11, there was heard the same formula, so suggestive of 
parliamentary stilettos. 

An appropriation bill is one of the few things that the House debates 
thoroughly. The River and Harbor Bill is peculiarly open to attack both 
in principle and detail. In 1886 each House gave up ten sessions to that 
one bill—a total of not less than sixty hours of debate. There are at 
least five different parties to the discussion, each of which has a peculiar 
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interest, and forwards it in a peculiar way. The first is made up of chair- 
men of other committees, who wish to bring forward their own measures, 
instead of the River and Harbor Bill; the second includes all the members 
with speeches, who wish unlimited general debate; next come the men 
with amendments, who wish only an opportunity to insert their item, and 
assure the House it will take but a moment; the fourth class is determined 
to kill the bill by filibustering. Finally, we have the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Riversand Harbors; to him other chairmen are Paynim knights, 
to be unhorsed at the first onset ; general debate is a waste of time, and 
speech-making convinces nobody; amendment means the insertion of jobs, 
the excision of necessary items, and the disturbance of the nice adjustment 
of interests perfected by the committee; as for filibusters, every right- 
minded chairman looks upon them as piratical enemies of the human race, 
to be driven from the seas by force, or, if necessary, to be taken with guile. 
It is well known that the first morning hour of each congressional sitting 
is given up to miscellaneous business ; and the second usually to the call of 
committees for bills. Most of the remaining time on each of four days, 
January 15, 22, 24, and 26, was devoted by the House to debate on the 
River and Harbor Bill; and, contrary to the general usage, it passed 
precisely as reported. 

The first struggle was with the Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
who, on three of the four days, vainly strove to induce the House to take 
up one of his bills instead of H. R. 10419. On each day the House went 
into “‘ Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, to consider the 
bill making appropriations, etc.” It is in Committee of the Whole that bills 
are perfected, and that most of the parliamentary sparring takes place. Its 
more simple rules and more informal practice make it a medium of real 
debate ; here amendments may be offered; an admirable rule permits five- 
minute speeches on each amendment, and there is no previous question. 
The chairman of the committee in charge of the bill may and frequently 
does find means to cut off debate; but Mr. Willis has shown himself willing 
to permit discussion, criticism, and amendment. It is true that the first gun 
in the battle was his motion that general debate be limited to ten minutes; 
but he readily consented to three hours, to be divided between the friends 
and opponents of the bill as it stood. 

In attempting to go into committee on the second day, the filibusters 
began their tedious tactics, which were kept up during a good part of three 
sittings. Now it was that most exasperating device, the cry of “no quo- 
rum” on every vote; by themselves abstaining from voting, the opponents 
of any measure may prevent any amendments or action, unless the friends 
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of the bill can keep within call a majority of all the members of the House. 
Now it was a motion to adjourn; now it was the tedious call of the 
yeas and nays; now it was a meaningless amendment, now it was a frivo- 
lous point of order. The rules of the House are, on the whole, very lenient 
toa minority. Two men, backed by about twenty votes, caused the bill 
to stand still for two days. In vain did Chairman Willis remind them 
that he had not used his power to pass the bill under suspension of the 
rules, because he preferred fair debate. 

Remonstrance failing, he proceeded to fight them in their own fash- 
ion. On January 24, Anderson, of Kansas, had moved an amendment 
which has several times been proposed, and, indeed, was once inserted by 
the House in a river and harbor bill, viz.: that the appropriation should 
be made in a lump sum, to be expended at the discretion of the Secretary 
of War. He mustered but fourteen votes. On the 26th, before a single 
detail had been discussed, a friend of the bill submitted an amendment in 
almost precisely the same terms. The other side, though apparently puz- 
zled, feared the gift-bearing Greeks, and opposed the motion on the ground 
that it was an “ abdication of its functions” by the House; for the items 
would undoubtedly be re-inserted by the Senate. Nevertheless the amend- 
ment was carried, and thus took the place of the original bill. There were 
no longer any items to discuss; the Committee of the Whole therefore 
rose, and the bill was declared completed, and thus incapable of further 
amendment. Mr. Willis next moved the previous question. At this stage 
the opponents of the bill seem to have seen the trap, and interposed points 
of order. It was too late; instantly the friends of the bill whipped about, 
and voted in the House against the substitute which they had just accepted 
in committee. The effect was to leave the bill precisely where it stood 
when reported January 9, but with this important difference: under the 
rules of the House it could no further be discussed or amended. The 
House had substituted the amendment for the bill, and the bill for the 
amendment; but the process of substitution could no further go. If the 
trick seem unfair, it must be remembered that the House had spent ten 
hours upon the bill, of which time the filibusters had consumed at least 
one-half. Next day, January 27, the bill was quietly passed by a vote of 
154 to 95. 

As the Senate debates more carefully than the House, and as it guards 
jealously its prerogative of altering and increasing House appropriations, 
H. R. 10419 was now to lose its form. Sent to the Committee on Com- 
merce on January 28, it was reported back February 17, but how changed ! 
It was technically one amendment, but practically a new bill. Nearly every 
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item had been raised, and many new ones added; the sum total was nearly 
$10,300,000, instead of the original $7,500,000. Although no item was 
struck out by the Senate, amendments offered by individuals added 
$385,000 to the total. A few amendments were, however, ruled out of 
order because they proposed an appropriation for work on which there 
was no estimate or because they were “ legislation,” or, to use a more 
familiar term, were “riders.” The characteristic of the Senate proceed- 
ings was, as it usually is, the increase of appropriations, and the introduc- 
tion of important works not included in the House bill. Thus the Missis- 
sippi received $1,500,000 as against $1,250,000 in the House bill; $50,000 
was inserted for the survey of the Hennepin Canal; and $150,000 and 
$350,000 respectively for the Green and Barren, and Portage Lake im- 
provements. The Senate passed the bill as amended, February 21, and 
knowing by long experience that the House would not concur, conferees 
were immediately appointed. The Senate had spent seven hours and a 
half on the bill, and had added $3,200,000. 

As there was technically but one amendment to its original bill, the 
House was not bound to consider each item separately; and when the 
Senate bill appeared in the House February 23, it was hastily acted on by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and they recommended non-con- 
currence. On February 26, when but five debating days remained, Mr. 
Willis moved to suspend the rules, to non-concur, and to appoint conferees. 
The filibusters were able only to obtain the reading of the bill. Thirty 
minutes’ debate was allowed under the rules. It was perfectly clear that 
the conference was the only means now by which any bill could be carried. 
The necessary two-thirds vote was obtained, and the conference authorized: 
as is usual in such cases, the chairman and one of the leading members of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors were of the conferees. 

American politics abound in ingenious labor-saving devices, by which 
the will of a few men replaces the will of a majority. We have the nomi- 
nating caucus, the legislative caucus, the standing committee system, and 
the conference committees. But a name may be rubbed out of the slate 
of the nominating caucus, while the conference report is seldom amended: 
the legislative caucus cannot prevent a bolt; the conference committee 
makes no minority report ; the most powerful standing committee may see 
its carefully prepared bill shattered by amendments; the conference com- 
mittee frames a bill which has never been considered in either House, and 
forces it through unaltered; the mightiest chairman on the floor may be 
swept off his legs when a conference committee claims the unrestrained 
privilege of presenting its report. 
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In theory the conference committee is empowered to consider only 
matters in disagreement between the Houses, and to arrive at some middle 
way in each. In practice they often frame practically a new bill, contain- 
ing a new distribution of appropriations, and inserting some items never 
discussed in either House. In this way the Tariff Act of 1883 was re- 
ported. It is a very startling fact that at least one-half the important acts 
of Congress are framed by these special joint, shifting committees of six 
men each. It would be interesting to know what went on between the 
26th and 28th of February over H. R. 10419. It is possible to judge only 
by the result: The House bill called for $7,500,000; the Senate bill called 
for $10,500,000; the conference report called for $9,913,000. 

The Hennepin Canal and purchase of the Green River and Portage 
Lake improvements were retained, and at least one new item had crept in. 

Like many other tyrants, the conference committee registers its will 
through the forms of free government. When, on February 28, the report 
was submitted for the action of the House, there was but one way in which 
it could exercise any further control over the bill: it might reject the re- 
port and simply order another conference. Four successive conference com- 
mittees had been necessary to arrange the River and Harbor Bill of 1886. 
The time was too short for further delay. The only remaining check was 
to insist that the report should be comprehensible, and that it should be 
read. It is very difficult to secure either of these simple safeguards. The 
report on the bill of 1881, carrying $11,000,000, set forth only that the 
Senate had receded from amendments numbered so and so, and that the 
House had receded from its disagreements to amendments numbered so 
and so. A rule of the House required with each conference report “a 
detailed statement sufficiently explicit to inform the House what effect ... 
such amendments . . . will have upon the measure to which they relate.” 
Chairman Reagan then submitted a report of nine and one-half lines, from 
which no information could be had as to one single item; and the bill was 
passed in fifteen minutes, under the previous question. Chairman Willis 
usually presents a perfectly clear analysis of the changes made by the 
committee. But the clearer the conference reports on appropriation bills 
the plainer is the fact that the House conferees yield to the Senate; only 
one-fourth of the Senate increase had been struck out. So far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, conferences are what plébiscites in 
France have been defined to be—“ a device for voting yes.” The Chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Committee, trying to please delegations and 
members in his committee, is one individual; in the House, defending his 
bill, he is another; in conference, facing the danger of failure, he is an- 
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other; and the three individuals have different opinions as to what consti- 
tutes a proper bill. It is impossible for any chairman to see his bill finally 
fail for want of a few concessions; and he has usually left room for con- 
cessions by cutting his original bill below what he expected to appropri- 
ate. At any rate, the House voted to consider the report. There was a 
feeble flickering of filibustering; at this stage, “consideration” meant only 
that the previous question should be ordered. It was done. The final 
vote was now to be taken, and both sides mustered their retainers. By a 
vote of 178 to 89 the House agreed to the report of the conference com- 
mittee. As the rules were suspended, the amended bill was thus passed. 

The day following, March 1, the Senate agreed to the report of its 
conferees without a division. The only objection came from a senator 
who wished to see the bill in print. Next day, March 2, it was duly an- 
nounced that the Speaker of the House had signed the bill, and that the 
Senate Committee on Enrolled Bills had found it correct. 

Here let us stop a moment to describe the appearance and character of 
the bill of which we have so long followed the fortunes. First comes the 
enacting clause; the second paragraph makes three hundred and fifteen 
appropriations for as many works; the third clause regulates the manner 
of doing the work; at the end is a general appropriation for eighty speci- 
fied surveys. The whole bill is hedged about with provisos, the most im- 
portant of which are the stipulation for the expenditure of all sums under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and the special supervision of a 
commission over the Mississippi River improvements. In many cases the 
appropriation is subdivided, as in the following example: 


“ Improving Newtown Creek and bay, New York : continuing improvement, $10,000 ; 
of which $2,500 is to be expended on west branch, between Maspeth Avenue and Dual 
Bridge, at Grand Street and Metropolitan Avenue ; $2,500 to be expended on main branch, 
between easterly Grand Street bridge to Metropolitan Avenue ; and balance on lower end, 
from Maspeth Avenue to the mouth of the creek.” 


An analysis of the bill shows the objects for which appropriations are 
made, as follows: 109 harbors, 8 breakwaters, 3 harbors of refuge, 4 ice har- 
bors, 13 channels, 162 rivers, 6 removals of obstructions, 2 purchases of 
improvements, 80 surveys, 8 miscellaneous. Appropriations are divided 
in 44 cases, making a total of 439 works upon which money is to be spent. 
The total is $9,913,800. 

After sixty-five years of improvement of water-ways by the government 
it is too late to ask whether it is constitutional, or even whether it is ex- 
pedient, to appropriate money from the national treasury for national ob- 
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jects. The moral character of H. R. 10419 must be determined by in- 
quiring whether this particular bill is reasonable in amount; whether the 
improvements would be of general benefit; whether they are all useful to 
any one; and whether the methods of administration are wise. 

In answer to the first question, there has been a pretty steady increase 
since 1822; but it has not in proportion gone beyond the increase of the 
general expenses of the government; and the bill for 1887 is, compared 
with those of the nine years past, by no means excessive. 

Was the bill of general utility ? If not, it was from no lack of effort to 
make it cover the whole area of the United States. It is a little hard to 
judge how useful the greater number of works may be; for some of their 
names are not always familiar, and several of the places mentioned in 
the bill modestly avoid the publicity of a gazetteer. Of course, every New 
Englander knows precisely the location of the western channel of Lynn 
harbor, leading to the Point of Pines, and sees the national necessity for its 
receiving $1,000. But why should Hyannis Harbor get $5,000, Aransas 
Pass $60,000, Wappoo Cut $2,500, and Upper Willamette River $7,500? 
They all seem of equal importance to the great commerce of the United 
States. Why should Duck Creek, Delaware, have $3,000, and Mispillion 
Creek, in the same State, which has a much larger name, be put off with 
$2,000? Why should Currituck Sound, Coanjok Bay, and North River 
Bar, North Carolina, receive conjointly only as much as Contentnia Creek, 
near by? Is it fair that money should be appropriated for the Big Sul- 
phur, the Yallabusha, the Pamunkey, the Chefuncte River, and Bogue 
Phalia, while our own Charles is put off with a pitiful survey? What 
power other than a modern language association can ever hope to “ im- 
prove” the Rivers Skagit, Steilaquamish, Nootsack, Snoquomish, and 
Snoqualmie ? 

There is other than geographic evidence that some of the items in the 
bill might well be omitted. In January, 1883, the Secretary of War made 
areport in which he designated ninety-two items in the previous River 
and Harbor Bill, carrying $862,500, as not of general benefit. His reasons 
are instructive: in one port the annual revenue collected was $23.25; in 
another there was no commerce whatever; in another, the real object of 
the appropriation was to provide hatching grounds for the Fish Commis- 
sioners. Some rivers were incapable of permanent improvement; in 
others, the people had themselves obstructed the stream. One creek lay 
wholly within the limits of the city of Philadelphia, was an open sewer 
and was barred by permanent bridges; all the water of another could, 
when examined, pass through a twelve-inch drain; and a quarter of a 
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million had been appropriated, practically to protect land from the effects 
of hydraulic mining. Thirty-one of the items considered reappear in the 
bill of 1887; and it would be impossible to say how many new ones are of 
the same sort. The great rivers and harbors in the bill of 1887, the im- 
provement of which is at once seen to be national, take up $5,570,000; the 
remaining $4,200,000 was not likely to benefit any one outside the limits of 
the State within which it was spent. 

In the present low state of public sentiment as to national expenditures, 
one might perhaps admit appropriations which do benefit some commerce, 
however local. But our bill, like most of its predecessors, contains pro- 
visions for the expenditure of money which will benefit only the owner of 
the water-front, or the contractor, or the laborer. There is an item in 
H. R. 10419 for “the protection of the Illinois shore opposite the mouth 
of the Missouri River.” There is an appropriation of $300,000 for the 
Missouri, purposely distributed among points where there are railroad 
bridges; and the understanding was, that it should be used to protect the 
approaches. Indeed, why should money be spent upon the channel of the 
Missouri? Senator Vest, of Missouri, frankly states that from St. Louis 
to St. Joseph there are but three steamers plying, and another member 
of Congress states that the draw in one of the bridges had been opened 
but once in a year. Some of the appropriations have left no other trace 
than the wages and profits of people within the district. 

Here is a specific case, no worse in principle than a hundred others. 
Years ago the United States Government granted very valuable lands ~* 
to aid in the construction of a canal connecting the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers. Having thus given the canal a value, it then proceeded to pay 
$145,C00 in cash for the canal, leaving, however, to the original owners the 
right to the water-power. It has further spent upwards of $2,000,000 on 
the improvement. At the present time, according to a student in Harvard 
College who lives on the line of the canal, there is one small steamer mak- 
ing regular trips, and the only practical value of the improvement is that 
the government keeps up the water-power for private parties, who have 
recently sold it to other private parties for $3,000,000. For improvements 
wholly within the State, in the bill of 1881, Florida received for each 
$1,000 of valuation $7.16; Oregon, $4.09; New York, 21 cents; Pennsyl- 
vania, 10 cents, and Iowa, I cent. It is not too much to say that, under the 
bill of 1887, $2,000,000 would have been absolutely wasted, and $2,000,000 
more would have been of local benefit only.* 


* The writer will be greatly obliged to any person who will send him authenticated accounts of 
similar cases in which government appropriations have been misused. 
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There remains one question. Is the money spent upon undoubted na- 
tional improvements wisely spent? I cannot think so. The first great de- 
fect of the system is, that too many works are undertaken at a time ; every 
man wishes to see the wall built (by somebody else) over against his own 
house. Of the four hundred and thirty-nine works contemplated by H. R. 
10419, in only eight cases is the appropriation sufficient to complete the 
work ; the yearly dole is necessary in order to hold the yearly vote ; what- 
ever the estimate of the engineers, the application of the per-cent. rule by 
the committee makes it impossible to secure the finishing appropriation 
for any work. Pressing works are kept incomplete, or swept away be- 
cause half finished. Yet the government is entering upon new and costly 
enterprises. The engineer reports no summary of the probable expendi- 
ture upon works now in progress; it can hardly be less than $200,000,000. 
Every year new surveys are introduced, almost without opposition ; they 
become the basis of new estimates and new appropriations. 

The natural effect of indiscriminate expenditure is to discourage private 
enterprises. The government not only undertakes works for which private 
capital might be secured, but it has entered upon the purchase of existing 
canals and river improvements. The administration of the river and har- 
bor improvements is honest; the engineers, for the most part army offi- 
cers, capable; but the whole system is crippled by the constant interfer- 
ence of Congress. If that body choose to begin a Hennepin Canal involv- 
ing twenty to thirty million dollars, the War Department has no choice 
but to carry it out. A certain degree of discretion the secretary does ex- 
ercise ; he withholds money from the grosser jobs; he accumulates bal- 
ances unexpended, against the year when the bill may fail; he insists on 
complete and comprehensive plans before great works are undertaken ; but 
he is subject to calls for information from either House, and to attacks to 
which he cannot reply. Let me quote one single sentence from one of 
these Congressional amenities; it appears that the Secretary of War had 
approved of the removal of an engineer whom the Oregon people liked, 
but in whom the department lacked confidence. A senator from Oregon 
said: “ Mr. President, I desire at this time to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country, and especially of the people of the Pacific North- 
west, who are vitally interested in the speedy opening up of the Columbia 
River to free and unobstructed navigation, and who are, by reason of their 
peculiar situation as to transportation facilities, in no humor to be trifled 
with by questionable arbitrary action or non-action upon the part of exec- 
utive officers, civil or military, some of the latter of whom have grown in 
a measure officially haughty, arbitrary, and to a degree intolerant, not to 
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say insolent, by reason of having been for years protected in desirable as- 
signments in Washington, mainly, as many are, through the baneful instru- 
mentality of social influence rather than real merit, which in this great 
capital too often makes and unmakes men, to the manner in which, during 
the fall of 1886, the will of Congress was set aside, and the execution of its 
act in appropriating $187,500 for the continuance of work on the canal and 
locks at the Cascades of the Columbia suspended, unjustifiably, to the 
great detriment of the people’s interest, and to fix, if we can from the rec- 
ord, the just responsibility for this high-handed, unjustifiable, and wholly 
illegal act upon the official or officials justly chargeable therewith.” 

The administrative commissions, particularly those in charge of the 
Mississippi and Missouri River improvements, chiefly made up of expert 
engineers, fare no better. Their plans are rejected, their estimates cut 
down, their members assailed. The bill of 1887 takes pains to ignore the 
Missouri River Commission. In fact, all commissions and all secretaries are 
considered servants of Congress. 

The secretaries are at least not appointed by or removable by Con- 
gress, but by the third member of the legislative body. We left H.R. 
10419 waiting for the President’s signature ; it waits still. In the absence 
of any power to veto items in appropriation bills, a power repeatedly sug- 
gested in Congress of late, he exercised the one possible check on bills con- 
taining a mixture of good and bad provisions, and on bills which reach him 
too late for examination. In refusing to sign it, he followed the worthy 
example of Jackson, Tyler, Polk, Pierce, and Arthur; as Congress ad- 
journed before ten days had elapsed, it did not become a law. 

Let us sum up the brief existence of H. R. 10419: it was prepared by 
a laborious committee, and introduced by an honest chairman ; it contained 
some provisions good and useful; and some needless, wasteful, and badly 
applied. There was opportunity for fair debate in the House. The Sen- 
ate loaded it with amendments, some of them iniquitous ; and the House 
conferees yielded to them. It was passed because a majority of the mem- 
bers of both Houses desired specific appropriations, which could not be ob- 
tained without voting the whole bill. It failed, because, while pretending 
to be for the public good, its real basis was a combination of private and 


ignoble interests. 
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JOURNALISM AMONG THE CHEROKEE INDIANS 


No Indian nation on this continent has such a remarkable journalistic 
history as the Cherokee. Se-quo-yah, their great schoolmaster, in 1824 
perfected for them an alphabet, the first alphabet ever invented by aborig- 
ines for more than a thousand years. Se-quo-yah, like many inventors, 
had been ridiculed and even accounted crazy by his tribe, and on many a 
fine morning his wife, who had little patience with his meditative and 
philosophic ways, could be heard chiding him for his laziness. In spite 
of all opposition he persevered, and having spent nearly as much time in 
persuasion as he had in inventing, he at length convinced his people of its 
utility. Hence it was that, in November, 1825, the Cherokee Council 
resolved to procure two sets of type, one fashioned after Se-quo-yah’s 
invention and the other English, and also to procure a printing-press, and 
the general furniture necessary for a well equipped printing-office. By the 
following November the work had so far assumed shape that the Council 
resolved to erect “a printing office, 24x 20 feet, one story high, shingle 
roof, with one fire-place, one door inthe end of the house, one floor, and 
a window in each side of the house two lights deep and ten feet long, to 
be chincked and lined in the inside with narrow plank.” February 21, 
1828, the iron printing-press of improved construction, and fonts of Cher- 
okee and English type, together with the entire outfit necessary for 
publishing a newspaper, was set up at New Echota, Georgia, and the first 
copy of the Cherokee Phenix was given to the world. The Phanix was 
not only the first aboriginal newspaper on this continent, but it was 
printed in the most perfect orthography. Elias Boudinot was the first 
editor. He was aided by the missionaries of the American Board. The 
Phenix was the average size of the newspapers of the day, and one-half of 
it was printed in the Se-quo-yah alphabet. By resolution of the Council, 
the printer’s apprentices were boarded and clothed at the expense of the 
Council, and the editor was forbidden to publish scurrilous communica- 
tions, or anything of a religious nature that would savor of sectarianism. 
The first prospectus read as follows: “The great object of the Phenix 
will be to benefit the Cherokees, and the following subjects will occupy 
the columns: First, the laws and public documents of the nation ; second, 
accounts of the manners and customs of the Cherokees, and their progress 


in education, religion, and arts of civilized life, with such notices of other 
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Indians as our limited means of information will allow; third, the princi- 
pal interesting events of the day; fourth, miscellaneous articles calculated 
to promote literature, civilization, and religion among the Cherokees.” Such 
were the topics that were printed, and that Se-quo-yah read in letters of 
his own invention in the columns of the Phenix within two years after 
the acceptance of the alphabet by the nation. No publication was ever 
received with such profound wonder by the world as this. Copies were 
ordered from all parts of the country, and the London Zzmes exchanged 
with it on equal terms. The publication of the Phanzx seemed to be the 
key which was to unlock the intellectual faculties of the Cherokees. In 
November, nine months after the first copy of the Phenix was published, 
a missionary wrote from among them, that in his opinion at least three- 
fourths of the nation could read and write in their new alphabet. Publi- 
cations from the press at New Echota were eagerly sought. “ Their 
enthusiasm is kindled,” wrote Mr. Worcester; “great numbers have 
learned to read and write, and are circulating hymns and portions of the 
Scripture ; they are eagerly anticipating the time when they can read the 
white men’s Bible in their own language.” Within five years of the adop- 
tion of Se-quo-yah’s alphabet, the press at New Echota had turned off 
733,800 pages of good reading, which was eagerly read and re-read by the 
Cherokees. Two years after the number had increased to 1,513,800 pages, 
and before Se-quo-yah’s death, in 1842, more than 4,000,000 pages of good 
literature had been printed in Cherokee, and that not including the circu- 
lation of the Phenix. As early as 1830 the pages of the Phanix began 
to forecast the doom that was inevitably to follow. Even then the 
Cherokees had given up all hope of receiving justice from the hands of 
our government. February 19, 1831, the Phenix appeared with only a 
half sheet. “The reason is,” said an editorial, “ one of our printers has 
left us, and we expect another, who is a white man, to quit us very soon, 
either to be dragged to the Georgia penitentiary for a term of years, or for 
his personal safety to leave the nation to let us shift for ourselves. But 
we will not give up the ship while she is afloat. We have intelligent youth 
enough in the nation, and we hope before long to make up our loss. Let 
our patrons bear in mind that we are in the woods, and, as it is said by 
many, in a savage country, where printers are not plenty, and, therefore, 
they must not expect to receive the Phenix regularly for a while, but we 
will do the best we can.” One month later another printer was carried 
away to prison, his only misdemeanor being that he had not taken the 
oath of allegiance to the governor of Georgia, and dared to reside within 
the limits of the Cherokees. In June, 1832, the Phenix remarked, “ The 
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gigantic silver pipe which George Washington placed in the hands of the 
Cherokees as a memorial of his warm and abiding friendship has ceased to 
reciprocate ; it lies in a corner, cold, like its author, to rise no more.” Only 
three years more was the Phenix allowed to do its good work. In Octo- 
ber, 1835, the Georgia Guard took possession of the newspaper establish- 
ment, and its further issue was prohibited unless it would uphold the 
course of Georgia against ‘the Indians. Thus perished one of the most 
remarkable newspapers, both in its origin and results, that America has 
ever known. But if the newspaper died ingloriously, far more so was the 
fate of its editor, Elias Boudinot. In his early day he was a very promis- 
ing lad, who attracted the attention of some missionaries. His name was 
Weite, but he was given the name of Elias Boudinot, after the governor 
of New Jersey and the president of the American Bible Society, for it 
was the custom for a Cherokee youth to be given an English name when 
he entered an English school, Elias Boudinot was one of those placed in 
the mission school at Cornwall, Connecticut. He was good-looking and 
pleasing in manners, and was welcomed into the homes of many of the 
good families in that quiet village. Among the maidens of the place was 
Hattie Gold, “the village pet,” who was given somewhat to romantic ideas. 
The young Indian, so the story goes, was frequently received at her 
father’s house, and, unthought of by the parents, a mutual attachment 
sprung up, which ripened into love; it was not long before the little 
town of Cornwall was stirred to a fever heat by the announcement that 
Hattie had plighted troth with Boudinot. Her parents were fiery in their 
opposition, but tears or entreaties were of no avail, and the words were 
spoken that linked their fortunes for life. Taking his bride to Georgia, 
Boudinot dwelt among his tribe, conspicuous as a scholar and one favored 
by the Great Spirit. His life was a busy one, as he aided the missionaries 
in their work, translating portions of the Scripture, tracts, and hymns. 
During the administration of Andrew Jackson he took a prominent part 
in administering the affairs of the Cherokees, and especially toward the 
last, took a leading part in making arrangements for his people to emi- 
grate from the land they loved so well. Precious to these sons of the 
forest were their homes, and the burial-places of their fathers. While 
a few favored the treaty of 1835, the majority did not. It is a matter of 
historical record that the Ridges, Boudinot, Bell, Rogers, and others who 
signed the treaty very suddenly changed their minds in respect to the 
policy of a removal. They had been as forward as any of the opposite 
party in protesting against the acts of Georgia, and as much opposed to 
making any treaty or sale of their country up to the time of the mission 
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‘of Schermerhorn as any in the nation. Suspected of treachery, bribery, 
and corruption, the opposition was so fiercely aroused, that on June 22, 
1839, these men were cruelly assassinated. Mr. Boudinot was decoyed 
‘from the house he was erecting a short distance from his residence, and 
set upon with knives and hatchets; he survived his wounds just long 
enough for his wife and friends to reach him, though he was insensible. 
Thus perished the first aboriginal editor on this continent. Whether 
he and his comrades did betray their countrymen for gain cannot now be 
determined, but it hardly appears possible that one who had served his 
people so faithfully should at that late day have done so with traitorous 
intent. Indeed, a careful reader of history must feel that, while Boudinot 
acted not according to the will of many, that he did what he thought to 
be for their future welfare, and even Chief Ross, of the opposing faction, 
deeply regretted his hasty execution. Let the mantle of charity surround 
his memory ; let us not believe him a traitor to the people whom he had 
so long served; let us revere his memory for the great work he performed. 
For a long time there were no further attempts at journalism among 
the Cherokees. The years succeeding 1835 were years of affliction to this 
race. Driven from their land by the bayonet of the white man, they were 
obliged to go to their Western home, and during the removal nearly 
four thousand of them perished. The following years were spent in re- 
cuperating and reorganizing, and it was not until 1844 that the nation 
assumed the publication of another paper. In 1843, the Baptist Mission 
started a paper called the Cherokee Messenger, that for some years did an 
important work in the Cherokee country. A decade of years had, indeed, 
brought about a great change in the condition of the Cherokee people; 
the mission press had continued to do its noble work, and when the Na- 
tional Council had their new press in working order, three separate printing- 
offices were in existence, The Council called their new paper the Cherokee 
Advocate. ‘The object of the Council in providing for the publication of 
the Advocate,” said an editorial in the first issue, “is the physical, moral, 
and intellectual improvement of the Cherokee people. It will be devoted 
to these ends, and to the defense of those rights recognized as belonging 
to them in treaties legally made at different times with the United States, 
and of such measures as seem best calculated to secure their peace and 
happiness, promote their prosperity, and elevate their character as a dis- 
tinct community.” Realizing their need of outside assistance, they called 
for patronage from the citizens of the United States. The executive de- 
partment of the Cherokee government have among their archives copies 
of the Advocate from October, 1845, to November, 1846, but it continued 
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to be printed until 1853 or 1854, when it was suspended. It did not at- 
tract the attention which the Phenix did, as the novelty of Cherokee jour- 
nalism had subsided, and it was further removed from the people. Perhaps 
one of the most remarkable features of the Advocate was the publication 
from week to week in the Se-quo-yah alphabet, of chapters from Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, which was prepared also in book form. The second 
Cherokee Advocate was started in 1870, and is the official organ of the na- 
tion ; it has for its object the diffusion of important news among the Cher- 
okee people, the advancement of their general interests, and the defense 
of Indian rights; it is published weekly in the English and Cherokee lan- 
guages, and nothing of an abusive, personal, or partisan character is admit- 
ted to itscolumns. Since February 10, 1881, the editor is required to have 
one whole page of the paper published in Cherokee, and for this purpose 
he is authorized to employ two Cherokee boys as apprentices for the term 
of two years, who read and write Cherokee and English, and pay them, 
during the time, a sum equal only to the cost of their board and clothes; 
and the bill for their services is paid quarterly by order on the treasury of 
the nation. 

The editor is elected by joint vote of both branches of the National 
Council, and receives from the public treasury the sum of $600 per annum 
for his services. It is the duty of the editor to exercise control over the 
establishment ; to furnish such matter for publication from time to time 
as, in his judgment, will promote the object of the institution. He must 
see that the material and property of the concern is properly preserved 
and economically used ; he receives the subscription moneys at the rates 
fixed by law, but himself fixes the rate of advertising, excepting such public 
advertising as may be furnished by the officers of the nation, as provided 
by law ; he makes quarterly accounts to the treasurer, and an annual one to 
the principal chief, for the information of the National Council, of the 
condition of the paper and its interests, with an itemized account of its 
receipts and expenditures. It is his duty also to print and deliver, 
within a reasonable time, to the principal chief, such laws and treaties as 
may be required by the National Council; also the blanks required by the 
officers of the nation, and such other printing as may be required in pub- 
lic service. Before entering upon his duties he is required to fill a bond 
of a nature to satisfy the principal chief, who also appoints a translator 
whose duty it is to translate into the Cherokee language for publication 
such laws, public documents, and articles as the editor shall select for his 
paper. This translator receives $400 annually for his services, and, like the 
editor, is subject to removal by the principal chief for improper conduct 
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or failure to perform prescribed duties. Though the Advocate is an eight 
wide column folio, it is furnished by the nation to all subscribers for $1 
per year, and is sent free to all non-English-speaking Cherokees, thus be- 
coming .an important educator to a multitude who otherwise could not 
read at all, as the alphabet is so well adapted to the language, being sylla- 
bic, that a smart Cherokee-speaking youth can learn to read in three days. 
The Advocate was first edited by W. P. Ross; D. Ross, David Carter, and 
James Vann followed. After the war, W. P. Boudinot took charge, who 
was followed by George Johnson and E. C. Boudinot ; after which Daniei H. 
Ross, the present editor. 

At Vinita there have been three attempts at Indian journalism; the 
two first were papers called the Vidett and the Herald. Each had a brief 
existence. The Indian Chieftain was established September 22, 1882. 
Robert L. Owen, a descendant of the old chief, Occonnostotas, became edi- 
tor, February 9, 1883. Mr. Owen is now United States Indian agent at 
Muskogee. He was succeeded as editor by Wm. P. Ross, now Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the Cherokee Nation. S. J. Thompson 
was the next editor. The paper is now published by M. E. Milford, and 
very ably edited by Mr. John L. Adair, who is a near relative of the late 
assistant chief, Wm. P. Adair. The Chieftain is printed only in English. 


A small paper was recently started at Dwight for the purpose of furnish- 
ing religious reading, printed in both English and Se-quo-yah’s alphabet. 


Sav, 2. 





MINOR TOPICS 
HOW PRESIDENT LINCOLN EARNED HIS FIRST DOLLAR 


One evening when a few gentlemen, among whom was Mr. Seward, had met in 
the executive chamber without special business, and were talking of the past, Mr. 
Lincoln said, “ Seward, you never heard, did you, how I earned my first dollar ?” 
“No,” said Mr. Seward. “Well,” replied he, “I was about eighteen years of age, 
and belonged, as you know, to what they call down South the ‘scrubs ;’ people 
who do not own land and slaves are nobody there, but we had succeeded in rais- 
ing, chiefly by my labor, sufficient produce as I thought to justify me in taking it 
down the river to sell. After much persuasion I had obtained the consent of my 
mother to go, and had constructed a flat-boat, large enough to take the few barrels 
of things we had gathered down to New Orleans. <A steamer was going down the 
river. We have, you know, no wharves on the Western streams, and the custom 
was, if passengers were at any of the landings, they were to go out in a boat, the 
steamer stopping, and taking them on board. I was contemplating my new boat, 
and wondering whether I could make it stronger or improve it in any part, when 
two men, with trunks, came down io the shore in carriages, and looking at the dif- 
ferent boats singled out mine, and asked, ‘ Who owns this ?’ I answered modestly, 
‘I do.’ ‘Will you,’ said one of them, ‘ take us and our trunks out to the steamer ?’ 
‘Certainly,’ said I. I was very glad to have the chance of earning something, and 
supposed that each of them would give me a couple of bits. The trunks were put 
on my boat, the passengers seated themselves on them, and I sculled them out to 
the steamer. They got on board, and I lifted their trunks and put them on the 
deck. The steamer was about to put on steam again, when I called out, ‘ You 
have forgotten to pay me.’ Each of them took from his pocket a silver half-dollar 
and threw it on the bottom of my boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes as I 
picked up the money. You may think it was a very little thing, and in these days 
it seems to me like a trifle, but it was a most important incident in my life. I 
could scarcely credit that I, the poor boy, had earned a dollar in less than a day ; 
that by honest work I had earned a dollar. The world seemed wider and fairer 
before me ; I was a more hopeful and thoughtful boy from that time. Wiliam D 
Kelley in Rice's Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. 





MINOR TOPICS 
AMERICAN PROGRESS 


[The following lines from the clever pen of Hon. Charles K. Tuckerman, one of our contribu 
tors, recently appeared in the little paper published by the American Exhibition in London.] 


To thee, O Mother England, it is meet, 

‘That we, who from thy womb inherited 

The blood of nations, from thy tongue our tongue, 
And from thy books the justice of our laws, 
Should in maturer years our offerings bring, 

And at thy feet our fruit of progress lay. 


Progress, the motto of our infancy, 

Taught by our sires of old in English homes ; 
Progress, the seed which, in our furrows sown, 
Struck deeper for the richer virgin soil, 

And grew the stronger in our Western air, 
Till she, in turn, was fed by those she fed. 
And it was well we parted and that lands 

Still more remote sent seekers to our own, 
Till race with race commingling, Briton, Celt, 
Teuton and Gaul, hardened by toil’s alloy, 
And spurred by the compulsion of their needs, 
Learned the self-poise of independent thought 
Thence springs Invention, born Minerva-like, 
From brains of God-like men; for they are Gods 
Who o’er the thoughtless masses of mankind 
Strike from the uncouth rock the precious ore 
And shape it into beauty and employ ; 

Who wing our words with lightning, and defy 
With timeless currents distance and degree ; 
Who ease the hands of labor, till a touch 
Achieves what toil, with less perfection, wrought, 
Saving the friction in the rush of life. 


Therefore ’tis meet that to this capital, 

Stirred by the breath of millions, whose deep hum 
Is but the murmurous echo of the roar 

Of her resounding commerce ; where the tide 

Of her great river is but glimpsed between 

The floating bulwarks of her argosies ; 

Here, where historic names recall our own, 
Caught and repeated by our States and towns ; 
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Here, where yon reverend Abbey’s walls enshrine 
Our poets and scholars mingling with her own. 
’*Tis meet to bring the samples of our Art : 

For where could welcome sound more honestly 
Than where these English voices are upraised 
To greet us in our own proud kindred tongue ? 
If what we offer, then, merits applause, 

Strike on the anvil with a ringing sound, 
Welding the links of that unending chain 
Which binds us in the bonds of brotherhood : 
And where we move to criticism, strike 

With equal force and spare not ; give and take, 
That each be spurred to wholesome rivalry. 
Thus shall Invention from itself invent 

New ways to save the nations and evolve, 

From out the widening law of human needs— 
Stronger than treaties, loftier than wars— 

The pledge of Hearts to universal Peace. 





ENOCH CROSBY NOT A MYTH 


Editor of Magazine of American History :—The article on Enoch Crosby, in 
your May number, by Mr. Guy Hatfield, contains, in the opinion of the writer, 
errors of statement and conclusion which call loudly for correction. In speaking 
of a recent article in the AMantic, by Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, he says: “ But 
especially important is this article in an historical point of view, from its complete 
demolition of the myth that one Enoch Crosby was the original of Harvey Birch— 
an idle tale that has been told and written over and over again, in so many forms 
and at so many times, that perhaps half the people one meets really believe it.” 

Miss Cooper’s article, instead of demolishing the claim of Crosby’s friends, 
would tend, as I think, only to establish and confirm it in the mind of candid read- 
ers. She says “ The leading idea” (of the Spy) “ was suggested by a conversation 
with Governor Jay, who related a remarkable incident with which he had been 
himself connected. He was at that time chairman of a secret committee, appointed 
by Congress, to counteract the efforts of the English leaders to raise troops among 
the people of the country. Among other agents employed in connection with these 
duties was a man, poor, ignorant as far as instruction went, but cool, shrewd, and 
fearless. It was his office to learn in what part of the country the agents of the 
crown were making their secret efforts to embody men, to repair to the place, to 
enlist, to appear zealous in the royal cause, and to obtain as much information of 
the enemy’s plans as possible. This man was repeatedly arrested by his country- 
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men. On one occasion he was condemned to the gallows, and only saved by 
speedy and secret orders to his jailer. The name of the agent was never revealed, 
and the facts stated above were the sole foundation for the character of the Spy.” 
It is clearly established that Crosby resided at that time in the locality where these 
acts were performed, that he was employed by that committee for just such duties, 
that he performed like services and met with similar experiences. As the com- 
mittee employed more than one agent, it is possible that Mr. Jay may have alluded 
to some other man. Crosby, who was intelligent and conscientious, believed he 
was the person described, and so did the men of that generation who remembered 
the events and knew the circumstances. Mr. Jay was the only one who could say 
Crosby was not the man ; and although he lived until after the publication of Bar- 
num’s book, and must have been informed of its claims, we have never heard that 
he disputed it. Mr. Cooper did not know the real name of his hero; Miss Cooper 
knows no more in regard to it than her illustrious father, and Mr. Hatfield is no 
wiser than they. 

The following letter recently found by Mr. C. P. Carter, of Kingston, New 
York, among the papers of Major Van Gaasbeck, of the Revolution, written by 
Nathaniel Sackett, one of Mr. Jay’s associates on that famous committee, confirms 
the truth of Crosby’s story : 


“DEAR Sir: I had almost forgot to give you Directions to Give our friend an 
opportunity of making his escape. Upon our plan you will take him prisoner with 
this partie you are now watching for. His name is Enoch Crosby, alias John Brown. 
I could wish that he may escape before you bring him Two miles on your way to 
the Committee. You will be pleased to advise with Messrs. Cornwell and Captain 
Clark on this subject, and form such plan of conduct as your wisdom may direct, 
but by no means neglect this friend of ours. 

I am Sir, your humble serv’t, 
Fishkill, January 7th, 1777. NaTu’L SACKETT.” 


So much as to the conclusions. Furthermore, Mr. Hatfield says, “ Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Barnum, he added a ‘conclusion’ to the original edition of his 
book, in which, unhappily forgetting the lessons taught by the author of Zhe Spy, 
he spoiled the whole thing by pathetically saying that for all his revolutionary 
services Crosby received only two hundred and fifty dollars. This ‘ conclusion,’ it is 
perhaps unnecessary to state, has been omitted in later editions of this Enoch Crosby 
myth.” In reply, permit me to say, that the last, and probably the only edition of 
this work printed within the past fifty years was issued by myself and contains 
every sentence, word, letter and I believe punctuation contained in the original, 
published by J. & J]. Harper, in 1828. The circumstances attending its republi- 
cation were as follows. The work had a peculiar local interest in this community, 
as it was the old Dutch Church in this village in which Crosby was confined and 
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from which he made his famous escape. The book was out of print and had be- 
come exceedingly rare. Many fathers and mothers desired that their children 
might read a story which they had enjoyed in their youthful years. With some 
difficulty I procured a copy, and obtaining the consent of the Messrs. Harper, 
printed it as a serial in the Fishkill Weekly Times. From the type set for our paper 
we printed sheets for a few hundred books, which we had neatly bound for those 
who wished the narrative in amore permanent form. To the original volume we 
added about one-third more matter regarding Crosby’s subsequent life, an ac- 
count of his descendants with anecdotes and sketches of local contemporary 
history. 

Our book is printed more closely and with narrower margins, so that the 
matter which makes 206 pages in one, is contained in 118 of the other. This 
“ cheap, thin duodecimo ” has unfortunately drawn this fire of adverse criticism, 
and having been instrumental in its production I hope to be allowed to speak in 


its defense. 
James E. DEANE 





THE STUDY OF STATISTICS 


Professor Herbert B. Adams writes to the New York /ndependent on the recent 
meeting of the American Historical Association : “ Perhaps the strongest current of 
popular and contemporary interest was that introduced from the nation’s capital by 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in his vigorous plea for ‘ The Study of Statistics in American Colleges.’ Contrary to 
general expectation, Colonel Wright showed that statistics form one of the most 
interesting and profitable lines of inquiry that can occupy students of historical and 
political science. Statistics, if properly collected, are history in the most concrete, 
accurate and imperishable form. The results of the census of any given decade, 
when cast into Arabic numerals, or simple mathematical tables, will endure when 
word-tablets have been dashed in pieces by historical criticism. Colonel Wright’s 
plea was not alone for the teaching of statistical science in our higher colleges and 
universities, but also for a vital connection between higher political education and 
practical civil service. He said: ‘I would urge upon the Government of the 
United States and upon the Governments of the States, the necessity of providing 
by law for the admission of students that have taken scientific courses in statistics 
as honorary attachés of, or clerks to be employed in the practical work of statistical 
offices.’ He also urged the Government-training of educated young men for the 
consular and diplomatic service, and for other branches of practical administration. 
This thought, which is now historical, will bear political fruit.” 








MINOR TOPICS 


PRESENT HOME OF THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 
_ ITS MEMORIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
[By a member of the Delta Chapter of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, New York University. ] 


The present home of the MaGaziNE OF AMERICAN History in Scribner’s 
building in Broadway, was for several years occupied as the rooms of the Delta 
(New York University) Chapter of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. The rooms were 
especially hallowed, for there formerly had been the sanctum of that loyal Psi U., 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 

It was sad for us to leave these old rooms with their many pleasant memories and 
associations indissolubly connected with them. Many graduates were present at 
our farewell meeting. One graduate brother in his eloquent reminiscence drifted 
into the speculation once announced by our late professor, John W. Draper. In 
substance he spoke as follows : “ Every sound uttered in a room and every ray of 
light thrown on the walls produces a permanent change in the molecular structure of 
the walls. ‘The sounds are recorded as unerringly as the foil preserves the dots and 
dashes in the phonograph ; and the walls are ever ready and sensitive plates, always 
taking pictures.” Now, should anyone discover a process of unraveling from these 
walls the sounds recorded upon them, and of developing this wonderful negative— 
what sounds! what scenes! Psi Upsilon would no longer be a secret society. 
The stirring eloquence of the Sophomore, the flashes of wit, bursts of humor, the 
pathos of the eulogies on our departed brethren, the melody of the songs we have 
sung, all would be revealed to the ears of the profane and uninitiated. And by the 
other process, unhallowed eyes would behold the walls adorned with scenes both 
terrible and sublime. The roaming of the goat (strange, none believe we have 
a goat), the ghastly grinning skulls, the bloody guillotine, the black coffin, the fires, 
the tortures, the terrible ordeals to test freshman fidelity, and all the unutterable 
mysteries would stand forth in fresco on the walls of our lodge room! And it 
would be converted into history for succeeding generations ! 

This delicate process will be found when the Philosopher’s stone works its magic. 
And then the “ New Zealander ” will sit upon the ruined towers of our great bridge, 
and then the walls of the Hall of the Delta will be a dust heap; thus will Psi Up- 
silon preserve her mysteries. Her words are graven on the tablets of our hearts, 
her deeds are painted in living colors on our memories—they are immortal. 


WALTER BootH ADAMS 
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An Interesting Private Letter of President James Buchanan. 


[Editor of Magazine of American History.—The following letter came into my hands through 
the favor of a gentleman of world-wide fame, who received it from Mr. Phelps some time before his 
death. I am left free to publish it, but the responsibility is my own. The letter bears date Decem- 
ber 22, 1860, two days after the secession of South Carolina, At that time there was some hope that 
Congress might agree to the Crittenden Compromise. An act of Congress of 17th December had 
authorized the issue of treasury notes; the advertisement inviting bids for them was then out, and 
New York was looked to for the bulk of subscriptions to the loan. Thus we may behold the 
hey to the letter. It is evident from Mr. Buchanan’s appeal to his personal and political friend that 
he wished to convince him that it would be for the interest of New York to take the loan. Deeply 
regretting the attempted secession of the cotton States as Mr. Buchanan did, this and other docu- 
ments show that he never had the slightest inclination to part with them.—Horatio KInG.] 


President Buchanan to Royal Phelps, Esgr. 


Private. 


Washington, 22" December, 1860. 
My dear Sir, 


I have received your favor of the 20™ inst. and rejoice to learn the change of 
public sentiment in your city. Still secession is far in advance of reaction and 
several of the Cotton States will be out of the Union before anything can be 
done to check their career. I think they are all wrong in their precipitation, but 
such I believe to be the fact. 

It is now no time for resolutions of kindness from the North tothe South. There 
must be some tangible point presented and this has been done by Mr. Crittenden 
in his Missouri Compromise resolutions. Without pretending to speak from au- 
thority, I believe these would be accepted though not preferred by the South. I 
have no reason to believe that this is at present acceptable to the Northern Senators 
and Representatives, though the tendency is in that direction. They may arrive at 
this point when it will be too late. 

I cannot imagine that any adequate cause exists for the extent and violence of 
the existing panic in New York. Suppose most unfortunately that the Cotton States 
should withdraw from the Union, New York would still be the great city of this 
continent. We shall still have within the borders of the remaining States all the 
elements of wealth and prosperity. New York would doubtless be somewhat 
retarded in her rapid march; but possessing the necessary capital, energy, and 
enterprise, she will always command a very large portion of the carrying trade of 
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the very States which may secede. Trade cannot easily be drawn from its ac- 
customed channels. I would sacrifice my own life at any moment to save the 
Union, if such were the will of God; but this great and enterprising and brave 
nation is not to be destroyed by losing the Cotton States ; even if this loss were 
irreparable, which I do not believe unless from some unhappy accident. 

I have just received an abstract from the late census. 

In the appointment of Representatives the State of New York will have as 
many in the House (30) as Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and South Carolina united. The latter State contains 296,422 free people 
and 408,905 slaves, and will be entitled in the next Congress to 4 Representatives 
out of 233. 

Why will not the great merchants of New York examine the subject closely 
and ascertain what will be the extent of their injuries and accommodate themselves 
to the changed state of things? 

If they will do this, they will probably discover they are more frightened than 
hurt. I hope the Treasury note Loan may be taken at a reasonable rate of 
interest. No security can be better, in any event, whether the Cotton States secede 
or not. Panic in New York, may however, prevent ; because panic has even gone to 
the extent of recommending that the great city of New York shall withdraw her- 
self from the support of at least 25 millions of people and become a free city. 

I had half an hour and have scribbled this off in haste for your private use. 

Your friend, 


very respectfully, 


James Buchanan. 
Royal Phelps, Esq. 





Unpublished Papers Relating to the First Steamboat on Lake George. 


From the Collection of Hon. T. Romeyn Beek, M.D., of Albany, now in possession of 
Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt. 


[The multitude of pleasure seekers who frequent Lake George and its picturesque surround- 
ings every season will appreciate the following copies from the original documents, showing how 
recent was the first steamboat enterprise in connection with that charming inland sea.—EpiTor. ] 


Clermont, 17 July, 1821 


We have agreed with James Caldwell Esq. and his associates to grant them a 
license to build a boat or boats on Lake George and to give them our right to 
an exclusive Navigation thereon during the continuation of our State and United 
States patents upon the following terms. We will charge them nothing till they 
receive eighteen pr Cent clear of all expenses upon the Capital they expend in 
such boat or boats and if the boat or boats makes a greater dividend, we then 
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are to divide equally with the said Company, one half of such excess going to the 
Company the other half to Rob R Livingston & Rob‘ Fulton ; that is, if the boat 
clears twenty per Cent then one per Cent is to be paid to the Subscribers and so 
in proportion for every increased dividend. As soon as the Company is formed, a 
proper article of Agreement to be entered into by the said Rob. R Livingston 
Rob, Fulton and the said Company. 
Signed, Rob. R Livingston 
Rob. R Livingston for Rob. Fulton. 


I accept on the part of the Company the above agreement. 
Signed, James Caldwell. 


Subscribers to the Steam Boat to ply from Caldwell on Lake George to 
Ticonderoga distance 3134 miles, The Boat to Contain about 50 Passengers 
and to be built and Navigated to the Best advantage as the Company may think 
proper; 6.4 

We the Subscribers agree to the above and do hereby sign our names and do 
promise to fulfil the Same. 


Isaac Kellogg, Ticonderoga, 3 shares 
Robert R. Livingston’ & Rob‘ Fulton do 
James Caldwell do 
Teatherson W Haugh do 
Stephen Van Rensselaer do 
Stephen Lush do 
Nicholas Low, do 
Harris A Rogers. (Caldwell) do 
M° Ferris (Glen’s Falls) do 
Abraham Wing (Sandy Hill) do 
Mathew Gregory do 
M°Tavish M‘Gilvaray & Co Montreal do 
Dudley Walsh do 
John Read, do 


3 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Shares, $500. 
Memorandum, probably addressed to Livingston & Fulton, 


“We wish to have your opinion respecting the power of the engine necessary to 
propel a boat of the dimensions mentioned & on which plan you would advise the 
Machinery to be constructed—our first idea purporting the dimensions was 80 feet 
keel & 18 feet beam, but we thought the length would not afford sufficient accomo- 
dations aft the works, as it will be necessary to have a Cabin for the Ladies Separ- 
ate from dining Cabin which ought be 30 feet long. 
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THE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH II—In 
his fifth volume Mr. Lecky writes: “The 
death of Maria Theresa, in 1780, and the 
accession of Joseph II. to his full power, 
gave a complete change to Eastern poli- 
tics. The character of Joseph is a cu- 
rious study. He was undoubtedly su- 
perior in intelligence to the average of 
European monarchs; he was as exem- 
plary as his mother in the industry with 
which he devoted himself to the duties 
of his office, and he had a most real de- 
sire to leave the world better than he 
found it; but a deplorable want of sound 
judgment, of moral scruple, and of firm- 
ness and persistency of will, made him 
at once one of the most dangerous sov- 
ereigns of his time. Ambitious, fond of 
power, and at the same time feverishly 
restless and impatient, his mind was in 
the highest degree susceptible to the po- 
litical ideas that were floating through 
the intellectual atmosphere of Europe, 
and he was an inveterate dreamer of 
dreams. Large, comprehensive, and 
startling schemes of policy—radical 
changes in institutions, manners, tenden- 
cies, habits, and traditions—had for him 
an irresistible fascination ; and when -he 
saw, or thought he saw, the bourne to 
which political forces were tending, it 
was his natural impulse to endeavor to 
attain it at once. His policy in foreign 
affairs consisted chiefly of daring and 
adventurous enterprises, rashly underta- 
ken and fitfully and irresolutely con- 
ducted. In domestic affairs it consisted 
partly of great reforms in perfect accord- 
ance with the most enlightened political 
speculation of his time, but forced into a 
precipitate maturity, with no regard for 


the habits, wishes, and prejudices of his 
subjects, and partly of a series of unjus- 
tifiable attempts to destroy the restraints 
which, in some parts of his dominions, 
custom and law had imposed upon his 
authority.” 


POLITICAL PARTIES—The surprising 
tenacity with which people cling to the 
party of their choice very naturally di- 
rects attention to the historical character 
of these parties. They are like large 
trees which cannot be blown over, be- 
cause of the years during which. their 
roots have been striking deeply into the 
earth. To become acquainted with ei- 
ther of the great political parties of our 
land you must trace its roots all through 
those agitations which have followed 
each other ever since the birth of the 
nation, and especially through that great 
conflict which almost accomplished its 
disruption. These parties are what they 
are to-day because they are not a fabri- 
cation but a growth, and therefore they 
cannot be taken apart and built up at 
will.—Zevt Parsons in the Princeton Re- 
view for June. 


SATIRE AND HUMOR—We were talking 
over the use and abuse of satire, and it 
so fell out that three of the party in suc- 
cession gave each an illustration of the 
keenest thrust he had everheard. Prob- 
ably some of them have been put in print 
before ; but they were new to the Spec- 
tator, and he ventures to assume that 
they will be new to some of his read- 
ers. “I think,” said number one, “that 
the keenest sentence I ever remember to 
have heard, I once heard from Chauncey 
M. Depew in a private conversation at a 
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dinner-table. Whether it was original 
with him or was a quotation from some 
one else I do not remember; I only re- 
member the aptness of the characteriza- 
tion. Speaking of (for he shall be 
nameless), Mr. Depew said, ‘He knows 
less about the subjects about which he 
does know anything, and more about the 
subjects about which he does not know 
anything, than any man I ever knew.’ ” 
“That is a pretty good characterization 
of the self-conceit of ignorance,” said 
number two, “but I think that I can 
match it with a sentence characterizing 
the incompetence of an incompetent. It 
was said of some one, happily I do not 
now remember who, that considered as a 
success he was an utter failure, but re- 
garded as a failure he was a magnificent 
success.” “I have never forgotten,” 
said number three, “a rebuke adminis- 


tered by a professor of mental science in 
college, now dead, whose patience had 
been exhausted—and it was not exhaust- 
less, for he was a nervous and somewhat 
irritable man—by the pranks of a class- 


mate of mine. The professor had spo- 
ken to the student two or three times in 
recitation, with no permanent effect. At 
last he turned to him, and, bringing his 
hand down on the table with a tremen- 
dous blow—a favorite gesture of his when 
aroused—he cried out: ‘S , be still ! 
or you will rise from the dignity of a nui- 
sance to that of a calamity.’” “What is 
the difference between satire and hu- 
mor?” asked one of the company. 
“One,” said the Deacon, “is concentrat- 
ed frost ; the other is concentrated sun- 
shine.” —Christian Union. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE 
Vou. XVIII.—No. 1.—6 


NORTHWEST 


TERRITORY—On the 7th of April, 1788, 
General Rufus Putnam with about fifty 
men landed at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum River to found a colony. A 
million and a half of acres had been 
purchased of the government, and these 
men and their associates, most of them 
officers of the Revolution, had deter- 
mined to begin a settlement which they 
expected to be the germ of new States. 
The plan had been formed five years 
before while the army was still in camp 
at Newburgh, and had received the 
hearty approbation of the commander- 
in-chief. Suspended for a while, the 
project was renewed a few years later, 
and in 1787 application was made to 
Congress to purchase land. 

This proposal of the Ohio Company 
to purchase land and establish a colony 
produced a marked impression on 
Congress. It interested, indeed, the 
whole countiy. It was the immediate 
occasion of the passage of the cele- 
brated ‘ordinance of 1787. The pro- 
posed settlers wanted a good govern- 
ment under which to live, as well as 
lands on which to make new homes, 
Congress knew that no better men 
could be found to whom to intrust the 
responsible work of building up new 
institutions in a new region; and with- 
out hesitation, and with a unanimity 
almost, unexampled, enacted such an 
ordinance of government as they de- 
sired. 

In the following winter the pioneers, 
leaving their families at home, made the 
tedious journey across the mountains, 
built boats in which to descend the 
Ohio, and landed at the destined place 
Monday, April 7, 1788. In a_ short 
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time came many others, and before the 
close of that month the machinery of 
government was in operation, and the 
County of Washington, then embracing 


QUERIES—REPLIES 


about half the present State of Ohio, 

was established by the proclamation of 

the Governor. I. W. ANDREWS 
MARIETTA, OHIO, June, 1887. 


QUERIES 


THE STAMP ACT —Z£aditor Magazine 
of American History :—I notice there is 
great want of uniformity among those 
who are considered good authority as to 
the Stamp Act of 1765. Will some of 


your readers please say the exact time 
when the British Stamp Act was passed, 
(the year, month, and day) and when it 
took effect, and also the same as to the 
R. W. JuDson 


repeal of the Act? 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH, NEw YorkK — £ditor 
Magazine of American History :—Where 
is (or was) Pittsburgh, Dutchess County, 
New York, and what is the present title 
of the Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, of which Rev. John Clark was 


pastor in 1803 ? 
J. H.S. 


BoopLE—What is the origin and mean- 
ing of the word “ boodle ” ? N. 


REPLIES 


“A HISTORIC MEETING-HOUSE ” [ xvii. 
474|—The writer of the very interesting 
article under the above title in the June 
Magazine considers the meeting-house 
of the First Baptist Church in Boston, of 
which he gives a sketch made by him in 
1828, as the original structure. He 
says: “The venerable edifice was 
erected in 1678, and like an ancient for- 
tress at the outpost of a frontier, had for 
a century.and a half stood the battle and 
the breeze ; ” and again : “ This meeting- 
house had been quietly erected, and, in 
1679, was opened for public worship.” 

In the Boston Almanac for 1843, 
which contains historical sketches of the 
churches in Boston, illustrated by en- 
gravings, and evidently prepared with 
great care, it is said (p. 69, First Baptist 
Church), “in 1771, a new house was 
built, which was afterwards considerably 
enlarged.” It must have been this second 


meeting-house which is represented in 
the sketch, and which, in 1828, was re- 
moved, as the article states, to South 
Boston. This was exactly a “century 
and a half” after the building of the 
first meeting-house, if this was built, as 
stated, in 1678. The Boston Almanac 
gives the date as 1679, and the Me- 
mortal History of Boston (Vol. 1, p. 
195), as 1680. As the house was closed 
by order of the General Court, March 8, 
1680, it would seem that it was probably 
in use in 1679, and its erection may have 
been begun in 1678.* 

The sketch is very valuable, as prob- 
ably the only one in existence of either 
of the two meeting-houses of the First 
Baptist Church on Salem Street, corner 


* Armitage (History of the Baptists, New 
York, 1887). ‘‘ The church entered [the house] 
for worship, Feb. 15, [1679.]” p. 703. This 
perhaps should settle the question. 
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of what is now Stillman Street, * which 
were predecessors of the church-build- 
ing on the corner of Union and Han- 
over streets, so long graced by the min- 
istry of the courtly and eloquent Rollin 
H. Neale ; and the whole article is a 
worthy contribution to the history of 
the Baptist denomination in America. 
D. F. L,. 

MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. 

TIANDERRA [xvii. 350]—The word 
Tianderra is Mohawk, yet in a list of 
New York Indian names which I have 
made it does not appear in connection 
with Ticonderoga, but with Unadilla; 
Tianderah, or Teyonadelhough, being 
an early name for that Indian village. 
Morgan gives “ Place of Meeting,” as 
the meaning of Unadilla, the Oneida 


form of the name. In 1691 Peter 


Schuyler mentioned Chinanderoga, and 
I think this is the first record of the 


name of Ticonderoga. It is said 
to mean “‘ Noisy Water,” a name aptly 
rendered by the French term Carillon. 
With one of its synonyms, one name of 
the first Mohawk castle is almost iden- 
tical, having been sometimes written 
Tionondoroge in early days. Onjuda- 
racte is sometimes given as the head of 
Lake Champlain ; ¢. ¢., at Ticonderoga ; 
but the earliest rendering of the name 
of the place was by Father Jaques, An- 
diatarocte, “‘ Where the lake is shut in.”’ 
Lake George he named at this time St. 
Sacrament. W. M. B. 


* “At the foot of an open lot running down 
from Salem Street to the mill-pond,” as seen in 
the engraving. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN NEW 
YORK [xvii. 528]—Whether the Church 
of England was legally the Established 
Church in New York was a controverted 
point at an early day. The royal com- 
missions to its governors all speak de- 
cidedly of their duty to maintain and 
promote its worship, but this was a dead 
letter for a long time. Practically the 
rulers generally favored the Church of 
England, but equal privileges were ex- 
tended to all. The royal commission 
was construed. after a time to have es- 
tablished it in what was a royal prov- 
ince ; and similar views were held of the 
legal rights of the Established Church 
in other colonies. To this it was replied 
that such establishment could only take 
place by common, parliamentary, or colo- 
nial law, and it had no legal support. 
Judge William Smith, in his Aéstory of 
New York (1756), has a full statement 
of the question, and considers that there 
was no establishment. 

W. M. BEAUCHAMP 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


Pustic LAND [xvii, 263 |—Zdttor 
Magazine of American History :—The in- 
quiry concerning the location of the 
“township of public land” granted by 
Congress to Lafayette in 1824, is an- 
swered in Donaldson’s Public Domain 
(Washington), p. 211, where the state- 
ment is made “that it was afterward 
located in Florida.” 

Gro. W. KNIGHT 


OuI0o STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION held its fourth annual meeting in 
Boston, the sessions commencing on the 
21st of May and closing with a Field-day 
in Plymouth on the 25th. The presi- 
dent was Mr. Justin Winsor, of Har- 
vard; the secretary Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins; the treas- 
urer Clarence C. Bowen, of the ew 
York Independent ; the executive coun- 
cil, Charles Deane, LL.D., vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Professor Franklin B. Dexter, 
of Yale, Professor William F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Hon. 
William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The American Economic Asso- 


ciation met at the same time and place, 
presided over by the accomplished Gen- 


eral Francis A. Walker, and the two as- 
sociations, in joint session, opened their 
meetings on the 21st in the Institute of 
Technology. Each president read an 
able and interesting paper—General 
Walker on “ The efforts of manual la- 
borers to better their condition,” and 
President Winsor on “The manuscript 
sources of American history ’—both of 
which were received with great favor. 
General Walker reviewed at consider- 
able length the changes that have oc- 
curred in economic opinion during the 
past twenty-five years, saying that “ it 
would be scarcely conceivable to-day 
that an economist of learning and repu- 
tation should gravely argue that the 
employer is, in effect, the trustee of the 
laborer’s wages ; and that it really does 
not matter whether in any given time 
and place he pays the laborer more or 


pays him less, since by as much as the 
employer may underpay the laborer in 
any instance, by so much will he cer- 
tainly and indefeasibly overpay him in 
some subsequent instance.” President 
Winsor’s excellent paper is published in 
full in another part of this magazine. 
On Monday the Historical Associa- 
tion met in one of the banquet halls 
of the Brunswick hotel, seventy-five 
members present, among whom were S. 
L. Caldwell, LL.D., ex-president of 
Vassar College; Judge Mellen Cham- 
berlain, of the Boston Public Library ; 
Hon. John Jay, president of the Hugue- 
not Society of America; Professor 
Johnston, of Princeton; Hon. Andrew 
White, LL.D., honorary president of Cor- 
nell; Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the 
Magazine of American History; Professor 
Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell; Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D., of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York city ; Col- 
onel Thomas W. Higginson, of Cam- 
bridge; General George W. Cullum, 
of New York city ; Professor Arthur M. 
Wheeler, of Yale; Professor E. J. 
James, of University of Pennsylvania ; 
B. Fernow, of the State Library, Al- 
bany ; Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., of 
Philadelphia ; Judge Charles A. Pea- 
body, of New York city ; A. A. Graham, 
secretary of the Ohio Historical Society, 
Columbus; Edmund Mills Barton, of 
the Antiquarian Society, Worcester ; 
Miss Katharina Coman, professor of 
history at Wellesley; Professor E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge; Gordon L. 
Ford, of Brooklyn ; Professor Rich- 
mond Smith, of Columbia College ; 
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Colonel Carrington, of Boston. The pa- 
pers read and discussed in the morning 
session were : “ Diplomatic prelude to the 
Seven Years’ War,” by Herbert Elmer 
Mills, fellow in history at Cornell; “ Si- 
las Deane,” by Charles Isham, of New 
York ; “ Historical grouping,” by James 
Schouler, of Boston; and “ The Consti- 
tutional relations of the American Colo- 
nies to the English Government at the 
commencement of the American Revo- 
lution,” by Judge Chamberlain, of Bos- 
ton. At the evening session papers were 
read as follows: “ Historical sketch of 
the Peace Negotiations of 1783,” by 
Hon. John Jay ; “ Leopold von Ranke,” 
a memorial sketch, by Professor Her- 
bert B. Adams ; and “ The Parliament- 
ary Experiment in Germany,” by Dr. 
Kuno Francke, of Harvard. : Each of 
these scholarly studies was discussed 
with animation by several of the gentle- 
men present. Meanwhile the Economic 
Association was wrestling with grave 
problems at the Institute of Technology, 
General Walker in the chair. The 
“problem of transportation” was ad- 
mirably treated by Professor James ; 
“The long and short haul clauses of 
the inter-State commerce act,” a review 
of the methods followed or attempted 
to be followed, both in the United States 
and abroad, to prevent unjust local dis- 
crimination, was the subject of an inter- 
resting study by Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Ph.D., of Columbia College ; and other 
papers of great interest were presented. 
On Tuesday morning, May 24, “A 
study in Swiss history” was read before 
the Historical Association by Professor 
John Martin Vincent, of Johns Hop- 
kins. An interesting feature of the ex- 
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ercises was the informal address of ex- 
President Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
University, who, from study and ac- 
quaintance with Swiss institutions, was 
especially qualified to speak of them. 
He said, by way of discussion, that the 
paper pleased him because of the com- 
parative method used in it. He thought 
it very desirable that students and others 
should be led to compare the institu- 
tions of other countries with those of 
the United States, in order to get new 
ideas. Travelers in Switzerland found 
that in many things they do better there 
than here. Roads, for instance, were 
greatly superior to those of New York 
State. The next paper was “ The 
Spaniard in New Mexico,” by General 
W. W. H. Davis; following which 
came “The historic name of our coun- 
try,” by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, 
of Cornell. In the afternoon a joint 
session of the Historical and Economic 
Associations, of exceptional interest, was 
held in Cambridge, and the papers read 
were, “Our legal-tender decisions, a 
critical study in our Constitutional his- 
tory,” by Professor E. J. James; ‘‘ The 
biography of a river and harbor bill,” 
by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 
vard; and “The study of statistics 
in American colleges,” by Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Commissioner U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who said: 
“America had no counterpart to the 
European school of statisticians, but 
the European statisticians lacked the 
grand opportunities which were open to 
the American. Dr. Engel had once 
said to him that he would gladly ex- 
change the training of the Prussian Bu- 
reau of Statistics for the opportunity to 
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accomplish what could be done in this 
country. Mr. Wright then went on to 
describe the extent to which education 
in statistical science in the universities 
of the continent was provided for. In the 
American institutions of learning no such 
provision had been made, although Pro- 
fessor Ely at Johns Hopkins, and Pro- 
fessor Smith at Columbia, were doing 
good work in giving instruction in sta- 
tistical science. Mr. Wright next dwelt 
on the importance of having trained 
statisticians. He regretted the use of 
the word ‘theory ’ of statistics, as calcu- 
lated to make an unfortunate impression 
on the popular mind. He would sub- 
stitute ‘the science of statistics.’ He 


insisted upon the need of having as 
statisticians men of high attainments as 
well as special training.” 

The Tuesday evening and closing ses- 


sion of the Historical Association was 
held at the Brunswick, the papers being, 
“The government of London,” by Pro- 
fessor Arthur M. Wheeler, of Yale; 
“ Religious liberty in Virginia, and 
Patrick Henry,’’ by Charles J. Stillé, 
LL.D., of Philadelphia; “The Amer- 
ican Chapter in Church History,” by 
Dr. Philip Schaff, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; with a “ Brief 
report on historical studies in Canada,” 
by George Stewart, Jr., President of the 
Historical Society, Quebec. Officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: president, William F. Poole, 
librarian Public Library, Chicago ; 
vice-presidents, Charles Kendall Adams, 
president of Cornell University, Hon. 
John Jay of New York; secretary, 
Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; treasurer, Clarence Bowen, of 
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New York ; executive council, ex-Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio; 
John W. Burgess, A. M., of New York, 
Professor Wheeler of Yale, Hon. Will- 
iam Wirt Henry of Virginia. An im- 
portant committee was appointed to 
consult with the national legislature con- 
cerning the preservation of historical 
manuscripts, consisting of Justin Winsor, 
Hon. John Jay, Senator Hoar, ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White of Cornell, ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, A. R. 
Spofford of Congressional Library, and 
Theodore F. Dwight of the State De- 
partment library. 

These sessions in Boston were agree- 
ably varied by charming social hospi- 
talities. Mr. and Mrs. Justin Winsor 
received the members of the two asso- 
ciations at their home in Cambridge; a 
delightful trip to Wellesley College was 
enjoyed, where tea was served by the 
young ladies to three hundred or more of 
the learned guests: and there was also 
a similar reception given at University 
Hall, Harvard College, by the profes- 
sors in history and political economy. 
Several private breakfasts were grace- 
fully tendered to members of the associ- 
ations ; and the several societies, libra- 
ries, and picture galleries of the city 
were thrown open to all during the 
meetings. On Wednesday the members 
of both associations went to Plymouth 
for the day, where they were entertained 
by the Pilgrim Society, and an elegant 
dinner served. These useful and pro- 
gressive associations are to be congratu- 
lated on the success of their Boston 
meetings, separately and jointly, as well 
as upon the influence they are exerting 
on the community at large in the public 
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discussions of so many questions of vital 
importance to all intelligent Americans. 


LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF QUEBEC—At the annual meeting of 
this Society, the following gentlemen 
were elected office bearers for the year : 
president, G. Stewart, Jr, D.C.L., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S.C. ; vice-presidents, W. 
Hossack, Cyr. Tessier, John Harper, 
Ph. D., George R. Renfrew ; treasurer, 
Edwin Pope; librarian, F. C. Wurtele ; 
recording secretary, J. Elton Prower; 
corresponding secretary, Wm. A. Ashe ; 
council secretary, A. Robertson ; curator 
of museum, P. B. Casgrain, M.P. ; curator 
of apparatus, W.C.H. Wood; extra mem- 
bers of council, J. M. Lemoine, F.R.C.S., 
Peter Johnston, H. M. Price, W. Clint. 


THE MANCHESTER HISTORICAL sO- 
CIETY (MAss.), recently formed, is col- 
lecting and preparing materials for a 
town history. The two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the town will occur in 1895. The 
officers are G. F. Allen, president; D. 
F. Lamson, vice-president ; A. S. Jewett, 
recording and corresponding secretary ; 
D. C. Bingham, treasurer. 


THE NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held an interesting meeting May 19, at 
Newark. The executive committee re- 
ported that steps had been taken to 
secure the erection of a handsome and 
commodious building for its uses, on the 
lot owned by the Society in West Park 
Street, Newark. Several subscriptions 
had been made and more were expected, 
so that there was reason to hope that 
within another year the Society’s invalu- 
able collections would be arranged in a 
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fire-proof building. The Rev. Robert 
C. Hallock, pastor of the old Tennent 
Church, near Freehold, New Jersey, read 
an exceedingly interesting sketch of the 
Church made famous by the Tennents 
during more than half a century prior 
to the Revolution, and gave many facts 
never before published regarding the 
earliest history of the Church. John F. 
Hageman, Esq., of Princeton, read a 
brief sketch of a French colony located 
at Princeton immediately after the 
French Revolution of 1789, from one 
of which families was descended Paul 
Tulane, the founder of the New Orleans 
University, of whom he gave an inter- 
esting memoir. Judge F. W. Ricord 
read an eloquent eulogy of the late 
Marcus L. Ward, ex-governor of New 
Jersey, and for some years chairman of 
the Society’s executive committee. The 
Rev. Aaron Lloyd, of Belleville, read a 
history of the Reformed Church at that 
place, with incidental notices of the early 
history ot the Reformed Dutch Church 
and its early ministers in America. Mr. 
William Nelson read a short paper on 
“ The Founding of Paterson, New Jersey, 
as the Intended Manufacturing Metrop- 
olis of the United States,” in which he 
described the connection of Alexander 
Hamilton with that magnificent scheme, 
and his sagacious though futile efforts 
to establish at the Falls of the Passaic a 
manufacturing town where might be pro- 
duced all the manufactures needed to 
make the United Statesindependent of for- 
eign nations. Hamilton’s part in originat- 
ing this grand project has never been even 
alluded to by his biographers, and Mr. Nel- 
son made good use of the original mate- 
rials which he had gathered for his paper. 
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A PARAGRAPH running through the newspapers of late is curiously suggestive : it is 
entitled ‘‘ True Stories from the School-Room.” Mattie, after studying history for a year, 
wrote, ‘“ One of the principal causes of the Revolution was the Stand Back” (Stamp Act). 
Another historical genius, some inglorious Macaulay or Gibbon, was asked to name 
two provisions of the ordinance of 1787. His answer was, ‘“‘ Flour and bacon.” 

Perhaps the young lady of fashion had been educated under similar auspices who, 
while being handsomely entertained by some of the first people of Boston.a year or two 
since, very innocently asked, ‘‘was Sir Edmund Andros really killed at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill ?” 

Or the New York lawyer whose eloquence at the bar had made him famous in a score 
of States besides his own, who paid a glowing tribute in a public address to “ Alexander 
Hamilton, lawyer, statesman, and financier, the successful advocate of liberty of the press 
in the great Zenger trial, the friend of Washington, and the victim of Aaron Burr's fatal 
bullet !” 


l,.W. HIGGINSON says, ‘‘ There is no danger of anyone's acquiring any great range of 
historic knowledge without corresponding toil ; but it is possible so to lay the foundations 
of such knowledge that later toil shall be a delight, and the habit of study its own exceed- 
ing great reward.” What is interesting is apt to be remembered. Children in nine cases 
out of ten are worried and wearied with hard names and troublesome dates which have 
to them no meaning and give them no pleasure. History cannot be taught in our schools 
with the names and dates left out; but it can, and it ought, be made something more 
than a dry and forbidding list to the young mind. Every name and-every date should 
have its proper setting, picturesque, romantic, or serious, as the case may be, the whole 
to form a vivid and imperishable picture ; and when the charm of special investigation 
can be subsequently added to class studies the result will be an intellectual activity 
through which history never fails to become absorbing and fascinating, and we all know 
that it is inexhaustible in its themes. With culture in history all other culture is practi- 
cally assured. 


THE first pupil in Columbia College when it was revived after the Revolution was the 
subsequently famous De Witt Clinton. In the early part of the year 1784 the subject of 
education in New York was very much discussed in social circles, in the pulpits, in the 
newspapers, and in the various political and business assemblages, without material re- 
sults. What to do with King’s College, which had been arrested in its usefulness eight 
years before and the edifice converted into a military hospital, became a question of vital 
importance. The institution was finally reorganized in May of that year; but want of funds 
prevented final arrangements for its opening until 1787. Meanwhile General James 
Clinton, the brother of the governor, arrived in New York city one bright summer morn- 
ing in 1784 accompanied by his precocious son of fifteen whom he was expecting to place 
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in Princeton College, New Jersey. Mayor James Duane, who was one of the committee 
empowered to provide for the college, was unwilling that a Clinton should go out of the 
State for his education, and hastened to consult Rev. Dr. William Cochrane, a scholar of 
great eminence, and through animated argument induced him to undertake the tuition of 
young De Witt Clinton, and of such others as might apply, until professorships in the col- 
lege could be established. The bright boy passed a creditable examination before the 
newly elected Regents of the University, having been prepared at Kingston under the in- 
struction of John Addison, and was admitted to the junior class. He was graduated as 
Bachelor of Arts in 1786. The first lady to receive from Columbia College a similar 
degree [a century later] was Miss Mary Parsons Hankey, at the recent commencement 
exercises, in 1887. Her course of study has embraced eight languages—Latin, Greek, 
English, Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, Spanish—besides mathematics, historical 
and natural science, astronomy, chemistry, and many other branches of learning, all of 
which have been pursued in the retirement of her own home on Staten Island. Notwith- 
standing the many objections made against co-education, Columbia College is justly proud 
of this achievement ; a storm of applause greeted the young lady as she appeared on the 
stage in the Academy of Music to receive her well-earned honors from President Barnard. 


In some historic writings one may read more between the lines than in the printed 
page. The charming little romance connected with the marriage of John Tyler during 
his Presidency has hitherto been much clipped in its recital. The full truth we may, how- 
ever, venture to tell our readers in a few words. In the winter of 1843, Miss Julia Gardi- 
ner of New York spent some weeks in Washington, and the President met her and fell in 


love with her. Before she left the capital he asked permission to correspond with her, 
and wrote many beautiful letters in the course of the following summer months, which 
were received and answered from her country home at Easthampton, Long Island. But 
no mention was made in those letters of love. ‘When winter came the family returned to 
New York as usual, their residence being in Lafayette Place : and as the season advanced 
Miss Gardiner and her father, Hon. David Gardiner, were once more in Washing- 
ton. At the White House on the evening of Washington’s birthday, the President taking 
the young lady on his arm, promenaded through the East Room, and seriously proposed 
marriage. She was startled, undoubtedly somewhat bewildered, and very promptly de- 
clined the honor. But the President saw in her rosy smile more than she herself knew. 
That same evening arrangements were perfected for the pleasure trip down the Potomac 
which terminated so fatally. Miss Gardiner and her sister were taken to the White House 
until after the funeral of their beloved father, and then returned to New York. A few 
weeks later the President repeated his proposal of marriage by letter and was accepted. 
Then came serenades by proxy, the band from the Navy Yard and ships discoursed sweet 
music beneath the young lady’s window in Lafayette Place ; once came a song, written 
by the President, and set to the music of the guitar beginning with : 

“Sweet lady awake, from thy slumbers awake.” 


But not until the day of the wedding on the 26th of June, 1844, did the bride elect again 
meet the President in person. 


AT the recent alumni dinner at the famous West Point military school [9th June, 1887] 
General Isaac R. Tremble of Baltimore presided, representing the class of 1822. We can 
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better realize how far into the past were his cadet days by a glance at J. Milbert’s pictur- 
esque drawings of West Point in 1826, published in Paris and very slightly known in this 
country. The opening after-dinner speech on this memorable occasion was by Major AI- 
fred Mordecai, of the class of 1823. He told how he came to West Point on the Chancel- 
lor Livingston, the last steam-boat built by Fulton, and how he had skated on the ice of 
a pond where the present parade ground stretches away as a velvety carpet of grass. In 
this connection the views of Milbert will be specially interesting. At this dinner General 
George W. Cullum represented the class of 1833; General William T. Sherman and Gen- 
eral Stewart Van Fleet were present from the class of 1840; General William Farrar 
Smith, from the class of. 1845 ; and Colonels James Hamilton, Daniel T. Van Buren, and 
William W. Burns, from the class of 1847. 

It is one hundred and ten years, or will be in December of the present year, since 
Governor George Clinton with Lieutenant-Governor Pierre Van Cortlandt, John Jay, and 
one or two members of the New York legislature made observations along the Hudson 
for the selection of a new fort to replace Forts Montgomery and Clinton, and afterwards 
in council with Washington determined upon West Point. Early in the following January 
1778, with the snow two feet deep, devoid of tents or suitable tools, the first embankment 
was thrown up under the direction of General Israel Putnam. From that hour until to- 
day no foreign power has ever been able to pass up and down the Hudson River without 
doing homage to the American flag. 


THE present scattered condition of letters and manuscripts, which although in private 


hands are of great importance to the nation’s history, has awakened general interest, as 
will be noticed by the action of the American Historical Association in taking measures, 


agreeably to President Winsor’s suggestions, toward the establishment of an unpaid 
national commission for the preservation of such data. The committee to whom was 
referred the subject of assistance by the general government in collecting, preserving, and 
calendaring American historical manuscripts have since reported as follows : 


I. The need of such assistance is abundantly shown in the present neglected and perishing 
condition of a great number of most valuable historical manuscripts now in private hands in this 
country. 

Il. The propriety of such assistance by the government in the general direction now indicated 
is already established by numerous precedents, in special cases, on the part both of the national 
government and of the governments of the several States. 

III. For the purpose of testing public opinion upon this subject during the coming year, and 
especially of consulting the government respecting the establishment of a competent, unpaid 
national commission for the collection, preservation, and utilization of historical manuscripts, it is 
recommended that a committee of seven be appointed by this Association, to take such measures 
as may seem to’them most suitable, and to report the same at our next annual meeting. 

IV. It is recommended that this committee consist of Justin Winsor, George F. Hoar, John 
Jay, Andrew D. White, Rutherford B. Hayes, A. R. Spofford, and Theodore F. Dwight. 

V. The secretary of the Association is requested to send at an early date a copy of these reso- 
lutions to each member of the committee just named. 

(Signed) Moses Coit Tyler, 
Geo. W. Cullum, 
Mellen Chamberlain, 
Herbert B. Adams, Secretary. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND in the Eight- 
eenth Century. By WILLIAM EpwarD Hart- 
POLE LECKY. Vols. V. and VI. small 8vo, pp. 
602 and 611. NewYork. 1887. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Mr Lecky could not have found a period in 
all British history better suited to’ his masterly 
pen than the ten years following 1784, with 
which these later volumes are concerned. The 
triumphant accession of William Pitt to office, 
and his character and administration, form the 
starting point from which a multitude of attract- 
ive themes fall into line and crowd each other 
with surprising rapidity and in consummate 
order, holding the reader’s intense interest 
until the final page is reached. The evidences 
of unwearied industry on the part of the author 
of this great work are impressive. He has not 
only acquired the extensive knowledge of events 
and affairs necessary for this marvelously well 
sketched picture of English history, but he has 
(by no miraculous instinct) prepared himself 
through untiring study for the grasping of his 
material, with all its wealth and variety, and the 
adjusting of it in exact accordance with the 
severest requirements of literary art. His style 


is graceful, clear, forcible, and natural, and his 
work as a whole is by far the best on the subject 
that has been produced within the century. 

Mr. Lecky brings all the statesmen of prom- 
inence who were factors in the movements of 


the period into a strong light. He says, ‘‘It 
is possible for a man to be immeasurably superior 
to his fellows in eloquence, in knowledge, in 
dexterity of argument, in moral energy, and in 
popular sympathy, and at the same time plainly 
inferior to the average of educated men in 
soundness and sobriety of judgment. The best 
man of business is not always the most enlight- 
ened statesman, and a great power of foreseeing 
and understanding the tendencies of his time 
may be combined with a great incapacity for 
managing men or for dealing with daily difficulties 
as they arise. No English statesman conducted 
the affairs of the nation at home and abroad, for 
a considerable period, more skillfully or more 
prosperously than Walpole. But he undoubt- 
edly lowered the moral tone of public life, and 
he scarcely left a trace of constructive states- 
manship on the Statute Book. Chatham was 
one of the greatest of orators, one of the great- 
est of war ministers, and his general views of 
policy often exhibited a singular genius and 
sagacity ; but he had scarcely any talent for in- 
ternal administration, and he was utterly incap- 
able of party management. Peel far surpassed 
all his contemporaries in the masterly skill and 
comprehensiveness with which he could frame 
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his legislative measures, and in the command- 
ing knowledge and ability with which he could 
carry them through Parliament ; but he showed 
so little of the prescience of a statesman that on 
the three most important questions of the day— 
the questions of Catholic Emancipation, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and Free Trade—his mistakes 
were disastrous to his country and almost ruinous 
to his party ; and although he appeared for a 
time one of the greatest of parliamentary leaders, 
he left his party dislocated, impotent, and dis- 
credited. The most remarkable of all instances 
of the combination of the more dazzling attributes 
of a parliamentary statesman is to be found in the 
young minister elected in 1784. His position 
at this moment was one of the most enviable 
and most extraordinary in history. With one 
brief interval he continued to be Prime Minister 
of England until his death. For nearly nineteen 
years he was as absoluteas Walpcle in the Cab- 
inet and Parliament, far more powerful than 
Walpole from his hold upon the affections and 
admiration of the people.” 

Mr. Lecky proceeds to draw one of the most 
critical and exhaustive portraits of young Pitt 
that we have ever seen. His college life, his 
experience in Parliament at twenty-one, his 
character as a minister, as a legislator, his skill 
as a financier, his first policy, and his miscon- 
ception of the French Revolution, are all 
brought into effective review. Mr. Lecky dwells 
upon his untiring study as a boy—study that 
was neither desultory nor aimless—and upon the 
methods through which he acquired his facility 
in the use of words so essential to a great de- 
bater. At the same time our historian tells us 
that ‘‘those who read his speeches will derive 
little from them but disappointment. What 
especially strikes the reader is their extreme 
poverty of original thought. They are admirably 
adapted for their original purpose, but beyond 
this they are almost worthless.” The career of 
the Prince of Wales, and the characters of Joseph 
II. of Austria, the Empress Catherine II., and 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, are painted in vig- 
orous lines. The Polish question is discussed at 
length, and the causes of the French Revolution 
are brought out in imperishable colors. ‘‘ It is 
one of the great interests in reading history in 
original diplomatic dispatches that it enables us 
to trace almost from the beginning the rise of 
great questions, which first appear like small 
clouds scarcely visible on the horizon. and grad- 
ually dilate and darken till the whole political 
sky is overcast,” says Mr. Lecky, who then pro- 
ceeds to record the first secret dispatch in 1791, 
which was the little cloud in the metaphor. 

In the history of Continental Europe, Mr. 
Lecky says the nineteenth century may be truly 
said to begin with the French Revolution ; in 
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English history with the opening of the French 
war in 1793, English parties and politics then 
assuming a new complexion. ‘The close of the 
peaceful part of the ministry of Pitt is con- 
sidered by Mr. Lecky an appropriate termina- 
tion for a history of England in the eighteenth 
century, although he continues his narrative of 
that portion of his work relating to Ireland as 
far as the Legislative Union of 1800. One of 
the strong and attractive features of the second 
volume is the space allotted to the history of 
manners and morals, to industrial developments, 
prevailing opinions, theories, conditions, and 
tendencies of the different classes of the English 
people. It is thus the reader obtains a more 
comprehensive understanding of the movements 
and proceedings of statesmen and parliaments, 
and becomes better informed as to the true 
secret of power and its sources—the permanent 
forces of a great nation. 


LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. By Cari Scuurz. 
2 vols., t6mo, pp. 424 and 382. (American 
Statesmen Series.) New York and Boston. 
1887. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Considering their authorship and the circum- 
stances immediately preceding their publication 
those two volumes must take a conspicuous place 
at once in the admirable series to which they 
belong. As a literary man, Mr. Schurz has 


held for thirty years a position well up in the 
roll of American authors, and probably at the 
very top of the list of foreign-born writers who 


have adopted America as their home. Mr. 
Schurz first became known as a writer and ora- 
tor during or shortly before the presidential 
campaign that resulted in the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and his speeches were replete 
with a wonderful knowledge of and insight into 
the then hopelessly complicated political affairs 
of the nation. Since that time his political 
training has led him to make a close study of the 
various developments of our political field, and 
it is not strange that the brilliant career of 
Henry Clay should have attracted his attention. 
Probably the plain truth is, that the publishers 
asked him to write the volumes for the series, 
but his familiarity with the subject was no doubt 
largely acquired long before the opportunity 
came for him to place his conclusions in book 
form. 

As a statesman’s estimate of a statesman, the 
work is very suggestive. Mr. Schurz came upon 
the stage shortly after Mr. Clay left it. Mr. 
Clay’s career crowned the period of the nation’s 
early manhood, and ended just before the ques- 
tion of negro slavery culminated in actual war- 
fare. Mr. Schurz took up the burden almost at 
once, and although he did not exactly follow the 
path marked out by the earlier statesman, he 
followed it nearly enough to be in close sym- 
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pathy with the methods of thought and action 
that prevailed in the earlier day so far as they 
were lofty and noble. 

The politics of the time have never been more 
keenly or, upon the whole, more justly dealt 
with than in Mr. Schurz’ analysis. He does not 
hesitate to give what he regards as the true ver- 
sion even when it does not present the subject 
of the memoir in so honorable a light as might 
be wished. It is in short a worthy review of the 
career of a man who was beyond question a 
power among the intellectual lights of his gener- 
ation, and who commands to this day a large 
measure of admiration from a generation that 
has only known him by tradition. 


THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. From the rise 
of the Empire to the fall of Nineveh (con- 
tinued from ‘‘ The Story of Chaldea”). By 
ZENAIDE A. Racozin. [The Story of the 
Nations] 12mo, pp. 450. New York and 
London. 1887. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It was our agreeable duty a few months since, 
to write in terms of the warmest commendation 
of the ‘‘ Story of Chaldea,” by Madam Ragozin, 
and we now welcome her continuation of that 
excellent historical study, with more than ordi- 
nary interest. Inthe ‘*Story of Assyria,” the 
author exhibits the same breadth of research and 
critical scholarship as in her preceding work 
with added charms in the way of smoothness of 
style, the natural effect of persistent and con- 
scientious study in connection with continuous 
practice. The book opens with a chapter en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Rise of Asshur,” which embraces 
the first conquest of Babylon. ‘‘ The Sons of 
Canaan,” their migrations, religion, and neigh- 
bors, occupy the third, fourth, and fifth chap- 
ters, although the subject is diversified in many 
particulars. Of all the ‘‘ Sons of Canaan,” the 
Phoenicians achieved the widest renown and 
performed the most universally important his- 
torical mission. They conquered the world—as 
much of it as was then known—not by force of 
arms, but by enterprise and cleverness And 
they knew more of the globe upon which we live 
than any other people of their time, for they 
alone possessed a navy, and ventured out to sea. 
They were the first wholesale manufacturers, 
and they gave the alphabet to the world. The 
author informs us, that the prosperity of most 
of the Greek Islands dates from the establish- 
ment on them of Pheenician colonies. But, 
although their chief reputation is based upon 
their maritime expeditions, they were quite as 
intrepid travelers by land as by sea. ‘‘On the 
Asiatic continent, they practiced caravan trading 
on an immense scale ; the great caravan routes 
of the East were almost entirely in their hands. 
They were the privileged traders of the world. 
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They were not a literary or intellectual people. 
Although they invented the alphabet, they used 
it chiefly for purposes of book-keeping and 
short inscriptions. They left no poetry, no 
historical annals, no works of science or specu- 
lation. They do not seem to have cared even 
to publish their own very remarkable experi- 
ences and exploits ; these brought them wealth, 
what cared they for fame?” Another interest- 
ing chapter of the volume is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Pride of Asshur,” and treats among other 
themes of the fall of Samaria, the expeditions 
into Media, and the career of Sargon, and his 
wonderful palace. The work is very rich in in- 
formation, and is admirably written. 


JOHN SEVIER AS A COMMONWEALTH 
BUILDER. A Sequel to the Rear-guard of 
the Revolution. By JAMES R. GILMORE 
(Edmund Kirk). 16mo, pp. 321. New 
York. 1887. D. Appleton & Co. 


In the character of John Sevier, Mr. Gilmore 
has found a comparatively unworked field for 
study of a half military, half political nature. 
‘‘In the Rear-guard of the Revolution,” he 
dealt more especially with the military passages 
of Sevier’s life, and, as we noted at the time, 
was now and then in danger of permitting 
romance to overshadow history. Much of the 
material utilized in the former work has been 
found available for the latter. The author has 
made use of all the materials already published, 
and has drawn as well from the rich stores of 
tradition that lay open for him among the 
mountains of Tennessee. ‘Tradition, indeed, 
must of necessity bear a conspicuous part in any 
history, and especially in one that deals with 
frontier life in a newly discovered country. 

John Sevier was one of the conspicuous men 
of his time, but, owing to the remoteness of his 
field of activity from the centers of colonial 
population, culture, and wealth, he has not 
heretofore been placed where he deserved upon 
the roll of fame. Mr. Gilmore’s two books 
should go far to make good the deficiency. As 
fine instances of the stuff that the founders of 
western civilization were made of, Sevier and 
his contemporaries must ever serve as illustri- 
ous examples. 


THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK. By 
GERTRUDE STROHM. 8vo, pp. 245. New 
York. 1887. White, Stokes & Allen. 


We cannot exist without cookery or cooks, 
and are always glad to welcome any good and 
really helpful work on the subject. Miss Ger- 
trude Strohm ‘has compiled a volume which is 
practical to say the least, furnishing abundant 
recipes for household use, the greater part of 
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which have been selected from eminent authori- 
ties. The work is divided into nineteen chapters, 
beginning with soups and closing with miscellane- 
ous dainties for the sick, and home remedies. 
It has one strikingly novel feature, consisting of 
a series of quotations from popular writers, 
forty or fifty in all, which have a distinct literary 
flavor quite unusual in connection with cookery. 


THE APPEAL TO LIFE. By THEODORE T. 
MUNGER. 16mo, pp. 339. Boston and New 
York. 1887. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Munger is not, we believe, considered a 
very ‘‘safe’” author for young persons of an in- 
quiring turn of mind. His previous works have 
been regarded as somewhat subversive of cut- 
and-dried opinions, and however admirable they 
may have been as guides to truth in the abstract 
they necessarily aroused the suspicions of many 
excellent people who believe that a// the truth 
was known by the framers of the Westminster 
Catechism. Mr. Munger points out that among 
the learned professions the clergy alone decline 
to submit to inductive methods of reasoning, but 
he thinks that clergymen are slowly becoming 
aware that their long immunity is nearing a close, 
and they must consent to have their teachings 
questioned in the light of reason—not of 
dogma and revelation alone. Whatever may be 
the truth in this regard, our author, in the four- 
teen sermons here published, approaches his va- 
rious subjects in a reverential mood, which is 
maintained to the end. The first ten ser- 
mons are designed to show the identity of faith 
with the action of man’s nature in the 
natural relations of life; to show ‘‘that the 
truth of God is also the truth of man.” The 
four concluding discourses were not written for 
pulpit delivery, but were designed to meet the 
needs of the great number of inquirers who, at 
the present time, are asking what are the rela- 
tions of evolution to Christian belief. Mr. 
Munger’s line of thought leads him much in the 
same direction so ably mapped out by the late 
Mr. Beecher. It is to be hoped that the orthodox 
faculties will not condemn him unheard, for his 
speech is of a nature that is gaining many adher- 
ents, and no mere condemnatory assertions can 
silence him or nullify the results of his teaching. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT 
MEN with historical and explanatory notes. 
By SAMUEL ARTHUR BENT, A.M. _ 1I2mo, 
pp. 665. Boston. 1887. Ticknor & Co. 


Not the least valuable and convenient part of 
this work is its explanatory and biographical 
notes. Since it was first published a few years 
ago it has passed through four editions, and now 
the fifth appears in an enlarged and revised vol- 
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ume. The ‘‘ short sayings” are chiefly confined 
to oral utterances, the author not aiming to 
gather into these paragraphs the bright thoughts 
of the makers of books except by way of com- 
ment or comparison. We note however thai 
in a few instances the boundary line between the 
oral and the written has been crossed, and ap- 
parently to advantage. The great men who 
have distinguished themselves sufficiently for a 
prominent place here are scattered all along the 
centuries from Alexander the Great to President 
Cleveland. They are by no means introduced 
in chronological order. We find sayings of 
Wendell Phillips, for example, ‘‘ Revolutions 
are not made, they come,” preceding that of 
Phocion, an Athenian general and statesman, 
born about 402 B.Cc., who was the author of the 
words, ‘‘ The good have no need of an advo- 
cate.” Probably every cultivated person among 
our readers knows who said, ‘‘ Put your trust 
in God, but be sure to see that your powder is 
dry,” and under what circumstances it was 
uttered ; but how many can answer, without 
going to the authorities, the question, ‘* What 
statesman made the famous ‘ bag and baggage’ 
speech?” We find in these pages short sayings 
from many eminent Americans, as well as kings, 
potentates, and notables elsewhere; one from 
Douglas Jerrold, the humorist and dramatic 
writer, born in London in 1803, is as follows 

‘* My dear Mr. Pepper, how glad you must be 
to see all your friends mustered !” and one from 
Martin Luther will be remembered, ‘‘ To pray 
well is the better half of study.” The author says 
Sir Edward Coke, Speaker of the British House 
of Commons in 1593, is responsible for the terse 
sentence so much used by English-speaking 
people, ‘‘ A man’s house is his castle.” 





NATURAL LAW IN THE BUSINESS 
WORLD. By HENRY Woop.  16mo, pp. 
211. Boston. 1887. Lee & Shepard. 


This little book can be cordially recommended 
to all classes of readers. It is full of earnest 
thought and sound common sense. It aims to 
expose the abuses and evils which masquerade 
under the banner of /ador. It appeals to the 
honest understanding of the working man in 
straight-forward, simple language, and shows 
him that if there were no capitalists, there 
would be no factories, mills, railroads, ma- 
chinery, or wages. It points out the popular 
misapprehension on many subjects. It says, 
“But avery small part of the wealth of 
this country was inherited, probably nine- 
tenths being the result of personal labor.’ 
Attention is called to the fact that the scientist, 
historian, and book-keeper are as much laborers 
and producers as he who handles a pick, plow, 
or loom. ‘‘The brakeman in the employment 
of a railway company may, by industry, energy, 


and ability, rise to be its president, but he is no 
less a laborer than before, and as a man, not 
necessarily any more worthy or noble. While 
our sympathy may go out toward the laborer 
who uses a shovel for eight or ten hours ina day, 
we should not entirely overlook the weary book- 
keeper or clerk who often works twelve or four- 
teen hours, amidst unwholeggme conditions and 
impure air.” The theory that the wage worker 
must ‘go into a combination for his own safety 
and protection is shown to be as mischievous as 
it is unsound. It seems to be the aim of labor- 
organizations to make the laborer as inefficient 
and impotent as possible. Their influence is 
against the exercise of individual thrift and en- 
ergy, and distinctly in the .direction of depen- 
dency. They rob a man of his manliness, and 
the self-respect of every American laborer ought 
to rebel against such tyranny. The author’s 
study of labor organizations has been made from 
the laborer’s standpoint, and in his interest. 
‘* The welfare of labor is the welfare of society.” 





PAPERS OF THE CALIFORNIA HIs- 


TORICAL SOCIETY. Vol. I., Part I. 
8vo, pamphlet, pp. 94. Published by the 
CALIFORNIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. San 


Francisco. 1887. 


The initial number of a projected series of 
historical publications by the recently re-incor- 
porated and re-organized Historical Society of 
California is a handsome and creditable produc- 
tion. It is in itself a forcible illustration of the 
march of culture. When a community has 
reached a certain intellectual condition it cries 
out against the needless obscurity which over- 
hangs American history. It is an unmistakable 
sign of promise when the educated mind, covet- 
ing all modern light, finally rebels against dwell- 
ing in the dark ages, so to speak, as to what the 
busy generations of men have been doing in the 
past. The movement to found a society of this 
character is always one of significance, and how- 
ever modestly it may begin its good work it is 
sure to prosper. The contents of the elegant 
number before us—the new society’s first issue 
—are of much interest. The Introduction pre- 
sents a brief history of the society’s struggles for 
existence, with the names of its present officers, 
and its honorary, corresponding, and active 
members. Four valuable papers follow, ‘‘ The 
Local Units of History,” by Martin Kellogg ; 
‘* Data of Mexican and United States History,” 
by Bernard Moses; ‘‘History of the Pious 
Friend of California,” by John T. Doyle, Presi- - 
dent of the Society; and ‘‘ The First Phase of 
the Conquest of California,” by William Cary 
Jones. We congratulate the institution upon 
its beginnings and predict for it an honorable 
and useful career. 
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